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THE CROSS:ROADS MILK STATION. 














Great Hog Profits 
ILKOLINN ¢_ 


EE CALLON 
7 Hustles Heavy Hogs to Market 


feeding costs. Have bigger 
pigs, fatter hegs. Get them ready tor 
market in far tess time. You can do it. 
Prove at our risk that Milkoline is the 
surest farm money maker known. 


Guaranteed Trial Offer We 7 i! 2"'p.772 


barrel, or a bs —_ Take 80 days— feed half to your 
hogs and poult f not ‘absolutely satisfied return 
the unused pa rt ‘and we will refund every cent you 
paid us ~ po charge for the half you used. 
Milk has a base of Pure Modified Buttermilk 
to which essential fats and acids ere 
densed form. Will 
Will not mould, 
pear it. 









adde8, Milikeline comes in con 
keep ~ 5 eA in any climate. 
6our hes will come 


For feeding mix one part Milkoline 
2c a Gallon with 60 parts water or swill and 
feed with your usual grain feeds. It helps keep hogs 
healthy, their is eppcti tites keen and makes more pork per 


bushel op ae buttermilk of uncertain 
auality. se Milkoline and you will always be sure 
of uniform acidity, and et a cost of 2c a galion or less 


when fed as directed. fb users say Milkoline 
saves them one-third ah fees wt because it makes 
their hogs and poultry all their feed. 


WHC ey Middleton, Mo 

1400% Profit w writes that he got an extra $428 
worth of $30 worth of Milkolinein a sixty 
day feed. He — an actual test of e is lot of hogs 
in comparison with oacagg +} We could quote 

f test e best proof is that 
we legally guarantee aaltbetine to be satisfactory or 
refund Ane money, (you are the judge) andrefer you 
toS. W.B ankot 3 Kansas City, Mo., and aS -. 
Dunn & _ Micka LINE te ‘just es good f 
Poultry es for H 


Order from Nearest D Dealer or Direct from this &é 


Send check or money order and ask for free booklet, 
**Husties Heavy Hogs to Market.’ 









6 Gals. at Creamery i. 60 per om coccccsccseue 37.60 
10 ‘25 per mega 
a ~ r thet s 16.60 
$20 0 1.00 perg=l. ‘32.00 
Settee ~ -90 pere Rance = .49.60 





to charge fer, age or Seevele. 0.6. 
c 


THE MILROLINE MaEG. FF Se Srey m5 
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in HORSE CAN TRAVEL W = — AN 
AUTOMOBILE CANNOT 

Often in the deep snows of no A an 
automobile cannot get through the 
drifts, but the borse can travel any- 
where if he can secure footing 

There is just one thing will insure safe 
footing on any road anywhere any 
time, no matter how icy or slippery, 
and that is the 


Neverslip 
Red Tip 
Horse 
Shoe 

p Calk 


Whatever 
the occ a- 
sion; a hur- 
ried trip to 
the ane, an important call to town, 

ad of produce to be delivered— 
ur r horse is ready when you are ready. 
The wise horse owner will go to his 
horse shoer early and have the safe, 
reliable RED TIP SHOES put on. Then 
he can laugh at the weather. No sleet 
storm, no sudden freeze will hold him 
TIP 
CALKS can be adjusted in 20 minutes, 
and he ts ready for the road. 
Avoid substitutes. x 
RED TIP 























His sharp, strong RED 











It PAYSto GREND ALLGRAINS 
Look to the Grinders. They do we 
work! Bowsher's Cone~-Shape 
grinders are the correct oh, 














in Feed Mill cons > 

mean larger grinding surface 

close tocenterof setamin y af 
Capacity, Lighter Draft, Life. 


| “Desire ¢ 
of the 


ree (ress my appreciation 
expe  ~ \leaproef | 
= No. 4 ten yeare 
Ae per year phe TF eomiy 


A 


10 sizes; TTT P. Welte 


or free 


Rowsher. Have C 
with lege 3" er, 
repairs. 
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FEED YOUR HOGS THE BETTER way 


way has let enqtier, week go by without getti 


“ALTA ADJUSTABLE F FEED BOX 


@ sections for hanc ing em 
ear a shelied co ry. « rain $ att = ie of teed Send 
fer particulars and epecial F ri 


PETER JENSEN 


























right now, but the men are not 
available. We equip you in six 
short weeks for the positions 
where there ig no limit to your 
future or your salary. Ask for 
our new illustrated Auto Book. 
Alles Auto and Tractor Schoo! 
2018 Forest Avenue, Bee Moines, towa 












| Captain Smith wins the 
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Of General Interest 











A. J. Anderson Dead—We regret to note 
the death of Arthur 3 Anderson, for a 
number of year editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer. He died on December 10th. 


Kansas Short Course—The farmers 
he yur of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tu 1 ¢ lege will open M uy, January 
rth, and ntinue until February 28th It 
attracts from 160 to 200 oung farmers 
annually, and plans for the Ximum 


this year. Within 
program offered 
students are al- 
subjects they 


number are being made 
the limitations of the 
for this short course, the 
lowed to select exactly the 


most desire The subjects to be selected 
deal with live stock production, dairying, 
soil and farm management, mechanics 


(including blacksmithing and carpentry), 
pouttry and bee-keeping—in fact, every 
subject that is of vital interest to the 
farmre. A similar course is offered ir 
dairying, and enrolls students both from 
the town and country who are interested 
in this work. 


Tenancy Commisston—Governor Low- 
den, of Illinois, has appointed a commis- 
sion of five members to study land owner- 
ship and land renting problems 
in accordance with a provision made by 
the last session of the Illinois legislature 
for such a commission. The commission 
will investigate conditions in M[linois re- 
garding the operating and leasing of Illi- 
nois farm tands, the growth of farm ten- 
ancy in the state, the maintenance of the 
farm fertility in the state, and such other 

uestions as may bear upon the question 
of crop production and profitable agricul- 
ture It is expected that the 
will make a report to the governor 
transmitted by him to the ce ois legisla- 
ture which meets next wi r 


This is 


commissior 


to be 


Austratia—Captain Ross 
started in 





London to 
Smith, an Australian aviator, 
an airplane from near London, England, 
on November 12th, for Australia, arriving 
there on December 10th Some of our 
bors may be interested in following his 
route, which was from London southwest 


to Caire, Egypt, where he landed Novem- 
ber 18th: from Cairo across Arabia to 
India, arriving at Delhi November 254d; 


from there on east, touching at Rangoun, 
Bangkok and other points along the Malay 
Peninsula and the islands of Oceamnica 
landing for a few hours at an island near 
Java, and reaching Fort Darwin, the 
northernmost point of Australia, on De- 
cermber 10th, as noted. The total distance 
is in the neighborhood of 12,000 miles 
prize of $50,000 
offered to the first aviator who should 
make a flight of 11,500 miles within thirty 
days. Lieucenant Poulet, a French mili- 
tary aviator, left Paris for a flight to 
Australia almost a month before Captain 
Smith started. Captain Smith overtook 
him, and both left Bangkok the same day. 
Nothing has since been heard of the 
French aviator. 
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~ Symbols 
of Service 


}°ROM your seat in the train 

as you journey through the 
Middle West, you see at almost 
every station you pass the 
oreat, white storage tanks of 
the Standard O11 Company 
(Indiana). These bulk stations 
are maintained to insure prompt 
delivery of petroleum products 
to the people in that commu- 
nity. To them these tanks are 
Symbols of Service. 





As you motor over the highways and 
byways of the countryside, you pass the 
dark green tank wagons of the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) busy delivering 
petroleum products from the bulk sta- 
tions to the farmer’s tank. To the 
farmer these are: Symbols of Service. 


At convenient points in city, town 
and hamlet you find attractive service 
stations, beautifying ugly corners. 
These are maintained for your con- 
venience and to you they are Symbols 
of Service. 


You stop at a railroad crossing to let a 
train aa In it are a number of tank 
cars, hurrying forth from the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) refineries to re- 
— the stocks at bulk stations. Aside 

rom their usefulness as carriers, these 
also are Symbols of Service. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
is a service organization, and w herever 
you may see its name ora piece of its 
equipment, you see a Symbel of the 
Service it 1s striving to give in maintain- 
ing its position as a : publi servant doing 
its full duty. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 


910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


1904 
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Plenty of water at the right temper- 

ature in zero weather keeps your chow healthy 

and makes them grow faster on 25°; leas corn. 

Keep your hogs oonty this winter and save 

ey work and fee The gain your hogs 
soon pay for an 


IDEAL Hoc Warerer 


Tho heavy, galvanized. corrugated 
outer casing reinforces the Ideal to withstand 
roughest farmyard usage. For less than two 
cents a day you can give your hogs warm water 
and save yourself the cold job of cutting ice. 
The drinking trough in Ideal Waterers 
is inside the outer casing and protected against 
damage. Ideal water tank easily lifts out 
of the casing. 

Write us for your nearest Ideal Deal- 
er’s name and our special book on Ideal Hog 
Waterers and other hog lot equipment, 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
106 6. E. 6th St., DES MOINES, iowa 
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Empire Oil- Burning 
Tank Heater 

Greatest improvement ever made in tank heat- 
ers. Fits any tank. Burns from 14 to 16 hours 
on one gallon of kerosene. Any child can oper- 
ate it with safety; no sparks, ashes or smoke. 
The heating chamber is entirely under water; 
no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves feed~ 
pays for itself repeatedly. 


Empire Non-Freezable Hog Waterer 


Made of heavy galvanized iron—large capacity (70 
gal.); drinking trough on outside where hogs can reach 
it; oil burner directly under trough—guaranteed not 
to freeze. Keeps water warm for 2c per day. An 
abundanceof fresh, clean water at right temperature. 
Keeps —_ eb —fatten faster on the same feed. 


FARMER AGENTS 


Special offer to farmers willing to show 
our Heater and Waterer to prospective 
buyers. Write at once for price and 
special offer. 





Empire Tank 
Heater Co. 
107 WN. 7th 

Street 














PUMP YOUR WATER 
LEVATE Your GRAIN* 





t Ke oe 
Ward Work-a-Ford 
n be used with Ford, Overland, Dodge, Reo and 
é Decrees 490 cars and Fordson Tractor. Your auto- 
mobile has a powerful engine—it will outlast the car 
and you might as well save your money and use it to 
doall your farm work. No wear on tires or trans- 
mission. Hooks up in 3 minutes. No permanent 
attachment to car. Cannot injure car or engine. ¢ 
Friction Clutch Pulley on end of shaft. Ward Gover- 
nor,run by fan belt, gives perfect control. Money back 
if not satisfied. Ask for circular and special price. 


WARD MFG.CO., 2025 N St., Lincoln, Neh. 











| all of the highest men except one 











MAKES GOOD 
in Hardest Tests 


Send for Free Engine Book- 
let before ordering any en- 
gine and me informed 
regarding the construction, 
dependability and low cost 
of upkeep of the long stroke, 
large bore 


cnt GOD ENGINES 


SS ee % H. . ns uDe 


FREE BOOKLET Xow 
STONES. MFG. & ENGINE co. 
3012 Lake St. reeport, ii. 
Mrrs. Stover Feed Mills, Enstlage 
Cutters, “oe Jacks. Sam- 
admis. Est, 1868. Free Cat. 
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Army Cars Sold Quickly—All previous 
records were broken at the seventh 
weekly sale at Camp Holabird during 
the latter part of October. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-two unserviceable army 
motor vehicles were sold for $122,000. 
Notwithstanding the rain, a large crowd 
attended, some of the buyers coming 
from as far west as Iowa. The highest 
price paid was for a White truck, which 
brought $2,200. The offerings included 
Dodge touring cars, and different types 
of trucks. 


Tractor Courses at Purdue University 
—Beginning February 2d, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Indiana, will hold the first of its 
three two-week tractor courses. There 
will be fourteen different makes of trac- 
tors available for study, and each of the 
different makes will be taken up in all 
of the mechanical details. It is hoped to 
make this work as practicable as pos- 
sible, extending the work to outside dem- 
onstrations if feasible. Actual work in 
repairing and adjusting will be carried 
out. 


Want Municipal Milk Plant—The voters 
of Winnipeg, Canada, will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote at the next civic election, 
whether or not they want a municipal 
milk plant established. It is estimated 
that $600,000 will be required to establish 
the plant, which would enable the city 
to carry on the business of milk distribu- 
tion. If this bill is passed, it is thought 
that the price of milk will be reduced to 
the consumer, on account of the decreased 
cost of handling and distribution. 

Agriculture Improving—According to 
David F. Houston, United States Secretary 
of Agriculture, the average yield of all 
crops for the decade ending in 1918 was 
about 16 per cent greater than the aver- 
age for the decade ending in 1890. Agri- 
culture is still far below its limit of pro- 
duction according to Secretary Houston's 
report. He estimates that fully 85 per 
cent of the land under cultivation is not 
yielding what it is capable of. Even at 
that, the value of crops produced this 
year is nearly three times as much as the 
average value for the five years preced- 
ing the war. 

Farmers in Southeastern Missouri En- 
thusiastic—The Southeastern Missouri 
Agricultural Bureau was represented at 
the Hay and Grain Show held in connec- 
tion with the mnternational Stock Show 
at Chicago. There wer 
corn that had madet 45 bushels per acre 
after wheat, and also some alfalfa that 
had made three tons after wheat. Samples 
of other farm products were also on dis- 
play. In one case the fifth cutting of 
alfalfa made six tons per acre. Mr. Stim- 
son, who was the agricultural representa- 
tive from this Tocality, said that this land 
was selling at $65 per acre. 


some displays of 


Indiana Animals Win Prizes—Live stock 
feeders and breeders from Indiana cap- 
tured their usual number of prizes at the 
International Live Stock Exposition, at 
Chicago, November 29th to December 6th, 
as shown by a resume of the winnings. 
Two of the six most coveted prizes of the 
show went to Hoosiers again this year. 
They were grand championship in the fat 
wether classes and grand championship 
in the carload of fat hogs. Then Clara 
Ray. of Mellott, Ind., showed the grand 
champion steer in the baby beef contest. 
In addition to these awards, Purdue Uni- 
versity took its usual number of prizes on 
fat steers, barrows and wethers, and the 
breeders of the state made an excellent 
record despite the fact that they failed to 
land any grand championships in the re- 
spective breeds. 


Indiana Man Wins Corn Prizes—Hoos- 
iers again carried away the premier hon- 
ors of the corn world in an international 
show when Peter J. Lux, of Shelbyville, 
Ind., brought home the title of 1919 Corn 
King from the show held November 29th 
to December 6th, in Chicago. Incidentally, 
in the 
biggest corn show ever held, were from 
Indiana; an Ohio man showed the grand 
champion single ear of corn. Mr. Lux 
drew championship honors on his twenty- 
ear sample of Johnson County White corn. 
Each ear was 10% inches long, 8 inches 
in circumference, and weighed 21 ounces. 
He competed for the title with four other 
Hoosiers whe had won in sectional com- 
petition with displays from twenty-nine 
other states, the fight thus dwindling to 
men from this state W. J. Ulrey, of At- 
tica, who showed the best sample of yel- 
low corn in region three; C. E. Troyer, 
Lafontaine, who showed the best sample 
of white corn in the same region, and J. 
B. Hamilton, of Shelbyville, who showed 
the best sample of yellow corn in region 
four, the same as Mr. Lux, were the other 
high men. W. R. Butler, of Kokomo, 
formerly a county agent, showed the best 
single yellow ear of the show, but was 
beaten for sweepstakes honors by an ear 
of white corn shown by John Roads, of 
Bainbridge, Ohio, 
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GET GALLOWAY's _ 


BARGAIN BOOK 


See this great book of finest quality Agri- 
cultural Implements. If there ever was a time 
to stretch your dollars and take advan- 
tage of Galloway’s Direct-to-you 

saving by “Dividing -the-melosi,” | Sy 4 
this is the time. It means that 
when you buy from Gallo- ‘ : 
way you get “half the melon” 
in actual savings on Galloway ‘ 
goods—20 to 35 cents less on every dollar— because 
they come right off the factory floor straight to you. 


So I say: Buy Direct from Factory 
/ Save on Separators, Engines, Spreaders 


bEvery Galloway Implement is guaranteed to satisfy or 
your money comes back. Youcan have 30, 60 and 90 days’ 
trial. Choice of five easy buying plans, Get this 1920 Book now. 


Thousands of users say it’s 
e arator the beet ever, Is simple, 
strong and —— sani- 


oil spray. an drop ofmilk ge ots full po Raat ee ce of the bowl. 
90 days’ working trial on your farm will prove everything I say 
is so. Compare the Galloway—see how it outskims all others. 


Y : New 1920 models for any farm 
¢ ine power work, portable or stationary 
FOUR GOOD SIZES style. Develop way above rated 


horsepower. Big bore, longstroke. Valves in head like | 


375 ids, — 500 ibs, 
750 ibs, — 950 ibe, 


automobile engine. Extra heavy counterbalanced 
fly wheels. Every part standardized and inter- 
, changeable, Frostproof—works winter or summer. 


> ra The new No. 8 is 
<= Ng y low down, easy to 
1 \w load, with unsur- 

a ee passed roller feed, 
insuring light draft —all-steel V-rake— extra strong beater 
teeth that tear manure to shreds—automatic stop—uniform 
clean-out pushboard—spreads from 4 to 24 loads per acre. Two 
horses pull load easier than 3 or 4 horses can handle old style 
spreader. My new No. 8 Low Down Model will pay for itself in 
increased crops. Turns the soil into a gold mine. 


WRITE NOW. Don't hesitate. Turge you to get 
my new 1920 Book. See how you can pay only 
one price for your implements and get the best 
made. We ship promptly from points near you 
"ond save you on freight. Send Coupon Now, 


WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 


The Masterpiece Seven 
and five other sizes 
for any form work 


Has Whirlwind 
Distributor 





> Wm. Galloway Co. 


227 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 
















































































“Make aBetter SeedBed 
Grow a BiggerCorn Crop 


Big corn crops come from good seed beds. No need to tell a good 
farmer that. But how can a good seed bed be prepared right? That 
is what you are interested in. Here is the answer. 


FORKNER S.cvn SEED BED MAKER 


WITH CULTIVATOR ATTACHMENT 


Its spring shovels are set to shovel up the soil the proper depth from 
the bottom. It shovels right through hard turning corners where trac- 
tors have been used, leaving a mellow seed bed, It brings the coarse 
soil to the top and leaves the fine, warm soil down in the root bed-— 
which makes early germination and rapid growth. The FORKNER is 11 1-2 feet wide 
and not only prepares the seed bed but does it quicker, thereby saving much labor. 


Also Makes the Best Cultivator. 


The FORKNER with its cultivator attachment makes the best possible surface culti- 
vator for breaking crusted soil and destroying weeds in your corn until it is knee high. 
With its extreme width, it’cultivates six rows at a round and does a class of work that 
makes rapid growth and big yi —_——— eceuece 
PROVE ITS WORTH wires ‘ 
RISK—MAIL THIS COUPO Light Draft Harrow Co. 

632 Nevada St., 


Prove to yourself on ogre own 
Marshalltown, lowa. : 


farm that the FORKNER is a better 
seed bed maker. It is guaranteed to 
T_am_ interested in know! ing more about the 
FORKNER_ Seed_ Bede Make Mail me your free 


do al] that we ‘claim. Mail the f9u- 
Fon now _and get our book, he 

men book en “Corn Cultivation” and details about your 
make-good offer. 


KNER Improved Mottiod of 
Farm Cultivation. 


THE LIGHT DRAFT BARROW Cé. 
632 Nevada Street, 
Marshalltown, lowa 


Name 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 








The nation gasped when the soft- 
coal miners struck for a 30-hour week. 
Farmers who often work that long in two 
days, and are equally, if not more impor- 
tant in the scheme of things, began to 
ask questions. 


WALI-ACES’ FARMER 
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In the January Farm Journal, 
T. N. Carver teils what will happen if farm- 
ers decide to regulate their hours of work 
by city standards. Eight lively drawings 
by E. W. Kemble. Don’t fail to read this 
interesting article. 

















“Tilinois Milk Pro- 

ducers Acquitted” 

Collective bargaining 
by farmers won a 
smashing victory when 
the officers of the Milk 
Producers Association 
were acquitted in Chi- 
cago of a conspiracy 
and sabotage charge 
Read about it in the 
January issue, 


“Milking Machines 
Make Good” 

A recent investiga- 
tion of milking ma- 
chines on farms shows 
100 per cent satisfaction 
of Owners — unusual, 
but a fact. Dairymen 
in doubt about buying a 
machine should read this 
article and apply the ad- 
vice given to their own 
conuitions. 


January Is a Record Breaker 


In all its 43 years, The Farm Journal has never printed 
such a splendid variety of well-written, interesting, and valuable reading 
as in the January issue, now out. Attractive illustrations, articles deal- 
ing with great basic principles of farming and with technical farm 
matters— how to do things’’—all are presented simply and clearly for 
your information. No matter what kind of farming you do, the Greatest 
National Farm Paper fills the bill. It suits over a million American 
farm homes. It will suit you. Read in January :— 


“The $100,000,000 “A Study of Hog, Corn and 
Farmers’ Trust” Wheat Markets” 


While the Farmers’ Union As long as market prices 
and the Missouri Farm Clubs and are controlled by something else 
the Nonpartisan League are all big than production cost, we must do 
and active, not one of them com- Our best to figure out ahead what 
pares in size or brilliant success with the prices will be. This fine article will 
giant of Western Canada, the strongest explain how statistics and charts 
farmers’ organization in the world. In are used for > purpose, so that 
January is a new study of this grea = stock and er 1 can be marke ted 
operative success, by Earle W. Gage, full witl th > ihicheat noenible ‘prob as 
of information and ideas for everyone Se ee 
interested in any way in increasing bility of good prices. Shippers 
profits through collective action. should read this, 


“Catting Cordwood 
Cheaply” 

A new article shows 
how cordwood can be 
cut at a cost of about 
20 cents per cord. The 
machinery, of course, 
includes a circular-saw 
and a drag-saw. 


“Alfalfa Fits Corn 
Belt Farms” 

This article shows 
how alfalfa can be 
made to work into a 
normal rotation sys- 
tem. A good many 
people think this can- 
not be done, but this ar- 
ticle shows how and 
why. 


The Farm lournal 


Skim Milk 


“How to Make Traps 
That Trap” 

The fig tdeadfall 
stone deadtall, and all 
the other old reliable 
traps can be easily 
built at home if money 
or time is scarce. This 
excellent article 
Brimmer gives ex 
directions and d 
grams. 


la 


“Short - Time Credits 
for Farmers” 
The North Carolina 
“Credit-Union” svstem 
clearly explained v 
it fillsa place not cov- 
ered by_ banks or the 

Loan system. 


Farm 
Full details. 


“$1800 Net From 
1-3 Acre” 

No, not 

nor anew poultry stunt, 

but a leg ite farm 

undertaking that pays 


just what is Claimed. 


1 mine 


“The Tractor Instrac- 
tion Book” 

Ten things you 

should know 

your tra 

en thing 

do \lao ¢ 

he aded_ 

Tractor Foes. 


“A Cold Cellar ina 
Warm Cellar” 

How to keep canned 
fruit, potatoes, apples 
and vegeta sthrough 
the winter, in a conven- 
ient place in the cellar, 
even when the cellar is 
warm. By Walter E. 
Andrews, who knows 
what he is talking about. 


Cream, Not 


More January Articies 


“Your Fire Insurance Policy “Cutting the Cost of Living” 
Should Be Accurate “Corn at Eight Cents a Bushel” 
Sod Breaking By Tractor “Trap-Shy Minks and Water-Shy 
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The Iowa Plan of Marketing Wool 


HE Iowa plan of wool marketing had its incep- 

tion at the 1918 International, when a meeting 

of the wool growers of the fleece wool states 
was called. Thirteen states were represented at 
this meeting, and an organization known as the 
Fieece Wool States Growers’ Association was 
formed. The western sheepmen have been organ- 
ized for years. Lewis Penwell, United States Wool 
Administrator, informed this meeting that in his 
opinion the sheep industry was not getting sufficient 
recognition, and advised organization for self-protec- 
tion. He aiso advised of large quantities—about 
250,000,000 pounds of government owned wool—on 
hand at the time of signing the armistice, and, as 
the War Industry Board ceased to exist January 1, 
1919, the total amount of wool would probably be 
dumped on the market at one time, causing a com- 
plete demoralization of the wool market. A com- 
mittee was appointed, of which the writer was a 
member, for the purpose of drafting resolutions 
petitioning the War Industry 


By C. J. FAWCETT 


Market Representative, Iowa Fleece Wool Growers’ Ass’n. 


low plane of values. That this has been the prac- 
tice was proven last year conclusively when the 
government forced the dealers of the middle-west 
to disgorge themselves of $600,000 excess profits 
accumulated in spite of government regulations. 
The natural query arises: What were the profits 
without government supervision. 

Farmers are no longer content to be “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,” but are beginning to 
take a hand in the distribution of their products, 
and in the profits derived from the many transfers 
from producer to consumer. By concentrating in 
large amounts and working into true grades, the 
lowa wool was marketed direct to woolen mills from 
the growers with only one commission of two and 
a half cents, which included cost of grading, insur- 
ing, storing and guaranteeing sale accounts, etc., 


of government-owned wool at the close of the war 
being placed on the market on the installment plan, 
and the withdrawal from the market of government- 
owned wool during the period covering the market- 
ing of the 1919 clip. It is difficult to estimate just 
what effect the placing of 250,000,000 pounds of 
government-owned wool on the market in one vast 
quantity would be, but it is a safe bet that it would 
take the market some months if not years to re- 
cover from the demoralizing effect. 

For some reason, not very hard to explain, the 
lecal wool market advanced from 5 to 15 cents per 
pound about the time wool was being consigned to 
the warehouse in care of the association. It was 
reported locally that the price of wool had advanced. 
Such advancements over night were not founded on 
the Boston wool market, for the official market re- 
ports will show very little if any change of market 
conditions; but rather is it accountable to a desper- 
ate, and we believe futile, attempt by wool specu- 

lators to discredit the coopera- 








Board to place government-owned 
wool on the market by the in- 
stallment plan, until the disposal 
of and the withdrawal of govern- 
ment owned wool during the 
marketing period of the 1919 clip. 
This was secured by direct re- 
sults of pressure brought to bear 
by organized wool growers. 

At this meeting, Iowa wool 
growers attended, representing 
different local organizations, who 
afterward met in Ottumwa, Iowa, 
for the purpose of formulating 
some plan by which the govern- 
ment plan of marketing could be 
followed up. The result of this 
conference was the meeting at 
Des Moines on January 14, 1919, 
at which time about sixty-five 
sheep and wool growers met, or- 
ganized and elected officers of 
the Iowa Division of the Fleece 
Wool States Growers’ Associa- 














tive direct-t6-the-mill marketing 
proposition. This condition was 
not in one locality, but was quite 
general over the state. Thus the 
grower, marketing his wool local- 
ly, received in a large measure 
the benefits of the organization 
without helping him in any way 
to bring about better marketing 
conditions. Altho the Boston 
market remains about steady, 
prices bid locally have again 
dropped off in a manner not eas- 
ily explained, using the Boston 
market as a standard of values. 

Among other things, the gov- 
ernment control of wool brought 
to light the fact that the grower 
was taking each year two to three 
cents less per pound for his prod- 
uct as a result of improper meth- 
oe ‘ ods of preparation for market. 
s — This is not strange, as the com- 
: plaints and the requirements of 








tion, and incorporated under the 
laws of Iowa. No one dreamed 
that the organization founded on 
on that day would in a few short 
months have a membership of 3,500 Iowa wool grow- 
ers, controlling and marketing codperatively 1,119, 
130 pounds of wool consigned by approximately 2,500 
consignors, or about one-third of the total output of 
the state of Iowa. Yet such is the case, made pos- 
sible only thru the united efforts of farm bureaus, 
extension workers and county agents. 

The executive board chose the National Wool 
Warehouse and Storage Company, of Chicago, a 
commission house owned by sheepmen whose pri- 
mary interest is that of the wool growers. This is 
the concern -+thru which the western wool growers 
have marketed their clip direct to the woolen mills 
for eight years. 

Commercial grades of wool and the relative 
values of the various grades have been a closed 
book, so to speak, to fleece wool men. The reason 
of this is obvious. The speculator in wool has done 
nothing to acquaint the producer with the com- 
plaints of the manufacturer in regard to his output, 
being content to buy the good, bad and indifferent 
at a flat price in the country. To keep the producer 
in ignorance of the value of his product has been 
cne of the principles involved in former methods of 
wool marketing, thus affording the malicious specu- 


‘ator a chance to take the wool at a comparatively 


Mr. Fawcett, the 


Grading lowa Wool at Chicago. 


under the supervision of a representative of the 
association. One-half cent per pound is levied by 
the association to defray the expense of the market 
representative and association expenses. Mill buy- 
ers can only be attracted by large graded lines of 
wool. To illustrate, if a mill has an order for cloth 
which requires three-eighths grade combing or in 
which three-eighths combing can be blended, they 
go where they can buy the three-eighths line of 
combing wool in very large quantities, and they can 
not be interested in other grades at that time. The 
local pooi, therefore, as a community or county 
proposition, can not hope to do business with mill 
buyers, but are rather playing into the hands of 
malicious wool speculators, and are doing little or 
nothing to better marketing conditions, for the wool 
has to be purchased at a price calculated to cover 
all costs of storing, grading, insuring, etc., for in 
no other way than in large graded lines will it be 
taken by mill buyers. As was proved by war-time 
regulations, many exorbitant profits are also exact- 
ed in the course of preparation of wool for market. 
The value of this organization to the sheep industry 
of Iowa the first year of its existence has been 
great. 

The first fruits of organization were the securing 





> producer's’ marketing representative, is in the center of the picture. 


the manufacturer were never 
made known to the producer, un- 
der the usual methods of market- 
ing. This codperative marketing 
direct to the mill affords the grower the first oppor- 
tunity of his life to acquaint himself with the re- 
spective value of the different grades of wool. It is 
the first opportunity of knowing what the market 
demands, and of knowing the complaints and needs 
of the manufacturer. It is very plain that this 
method of marketing, whereby every grower re- 
ceives the grading sheet for his wool with com- 
ments as to grade, market conditions, value and 
comment wherein it fails to meet the manufactur- 
er’s requirements, affords the wool growers infor- 
mation that should be of great value to them in their 
breeding operations, in producing better wool, as 
well as in the line of better care and preparation 
of the commodity. This feature alone will surely 
be worth thousands of dollars annually to the wool 
growers of Iowa. 

Contrary to general opinion, the wool market 
has not been favorable this year for codperative 
marketing of Iowa wool, for the bulk of Iowa wool 
falls in the two grades, quarter and three-eighths 
blood, comparatively low grades, which have not 
been wanted by manufacturers. These grades were 
in keen demand during the war, and, in fact, usually 
are the first sought after, owing to the light shrink- 
age; but, true to the old (Concluded on page 2566) 
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The Old Year and the New 


YEAR ago this month we wrote: “We ring out 

a year of destruction and ring in a year of 
reconstruction. There are busy days ahead of us, 
for it is easier to destroy than to build wisely, and 
the combined wisdom of the world will be needed to 
establish peace and justice on an enduring founda- 
tion.” We fear that if we should set up claims as 2 
prophet on the foregoing, they would not last very 
long. It has been a busy year without question; but 
whether it has been a year of reconstruction is 
semewhat open to debate. 








A year azo we were full of a fine enthusiasm. 
The armistice had been signed and the war won— 
at least we thought so—and most people over here 
had a comfortable feeling of complacency and self- 
satisfaction. America had done a job really worth 
while; and, having won the war, we now proposed 
to reconstruct the world on a right basis. We would 
show those benighted nations of Europe how to 
build things over, and, especially, we would fix it so 


that there would be no more war. We were in 2 
fine emotional fremzy. We talked in grandiose 


terms of a re-made world. 

And now, at the end of the year, we are suffer- 
ing the unpleasant feelings of the “morning after.” 
in the cold, light of the present, our talk of a 
year ago seems rather amateurish, to put it mildly. 
We have found that the transition from war to peace 
was not as easy as we had thought it would be. The 
fine, patriotic spirit of self-sacrifice which was so 
evident while the fight was on, evaporated quite 
rapidly. The speed with which almost everybody 
turned his efforts to selfish money-making, made 
a new record. We found it hard to settle down to 
good, steady, honest work. We wanted easy money. 
Hence we have had a year of turmoil and unrest. 
If we are nearer to a condition of stability and 
peaceful endeavor, it is mostly because a year has 
gone by, and not because of any wise, constructive 
action on our part. 

So we are coming up to the new year all clut- 
tered up with unfinished work. If a year ago some- 
one had suggested that the end of 1919 would find 
us still discussing the question of a League of Na- 
tions, either we would have looked at him with pity 
for his lack of understanding, or would have made 
him the subject of much good-natured ridicule. But 
here we are at the end of the year with the Presi- 
dent and the senate sulking in their respective 
houses, acting just as the miners and the mine own- 
ers acted at the beginning of the coal strike. Each 
insists that he alone is right; that there is no basis 
for compromise, and that the other must come to his 
terms or he won't do business. We suggest that 
both the President and the senators take to them- 
selves the advice which they so freely gave to the 
coal miners and operators. If the argument for 
compromise was good in the one case, it is good in 
the other. Neither of them has the right to assume 
that he knows it all. 

We have failed to commit ourselves to the peace 
covenant and a serious effort to avoid wars between 


ray 


nations; and we have also failed to work out a 
basis for industrial peace at home. We live under 
a constant threat of disturbance at home, which 


may at any time paralyze the business of the coun- 
try. Class is being arrayed against class, and neces- 
sarily so, if we are going to settle our industrial 
difficulties and differences by an appeal to arms 
instead of by fair methods of arbitration. This con- 


dition not only makes it hard to get back to peace- 
time conditions at home, but it greatly impairs our 
The nations of Europe 
nitely more than we did from the war. 
anarchy 


usefulness as world citizens 
suffered int 


and are tejay facing conditions of and 
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starvation. We ought to be giving them that broth- 
erly help which we owe it to ourselves as well as 
to them to give; but we can not give it until we set 
our own house in order. 

We do not mean to write in a pessimistic vein, 
nor to say that nothing worth while was accom- 
plished in 1919. The trouble is that we hoped for 
too much during the first year of peace. We fooled 
ourselves into thinking that the war would greatly 
change human nature, and that all the change would 
be for the better. We underestimated the destruc- 
tive influences of war on our industrial and social 
life, and we underestimated as well the time that 
would be needed to get ourselves readjusted. 

The fact is that in many ways we made substan- 
tial progress during 1919. For example, we have 
settled once and for all the right of women to a full 
voice in the affairs of government. We have deter- 
mined to be rid of the liquor traffic for good. We 
have reached definitely higher ideals on the respon- 
sibil‘ties of the individual citizen. We have wit- 
nessed the beginning of a religious revival working 
quietly in the hearts and lives of men, which prom- 
ises to become nation-wide, and which must cer- 
tainly result in great good. So, while we have no 
right to pat ourselves on the back, we may in a 
humble spirit take credit for having done a few 
things worth while. 

For the farmers of the corn belt, 1919 has been, 
on the whole, a good year. Our crops have been 
very good, and prices, while discouraging at times, 
have yet been high enough on the whole to yield 
fair profits. The progress made in farm organiza- 
tion has been fine. Farmers have come to see bet- 
ter than ever before the need of working together 
for their common interest, and we now have strong 
farm organizations in two-thirds of the states. This 
promises much for the future. It ought to give the 
farmer a larger influence in national and interna- 
tional policies. It ought to mean a wiser system of 
agriculture, prices more nearly equal to the cost of 
production, and less waste of our soil fertility; and 
this in turn should mean a better, finer, more pros- 
perous and more satisfying farm life. 

The year 1920 will bring us troubles and perplex- 
ities in great plenty; but this would be a flat sort 
of world if things went smoothly all the time. No 
one can live a full life, or a happy life, in the best 
sense, unless he has difficulties to overcome. The 
poor fellow to whom everything comes easily, who 
does not have to make a real fight occasionally for 

has mighty 








things worth while, little chance of 
growing into a full-sized man 
As we look back on what we have come thru 


should be able to 
confidence 


} 
three 


during the past 
welcome the New 


years, we 


Year with a 


resolute 


that we shall be equal to whatever tasks it may 
bring us. That it may be a truly Happy New Year, 


with enough work, physical and mental, to challenge 
our full powers and thus help us get the joy of life, 
is our wish for many friends who read these 
pages. May it bring health and happiness to you 
and yours, and just as much prosperity and material 
blessings as you can use to good purpose. 
S: «of. 
The Packers Compromise 

HE sensation of last week was the publication of 

the agre¢ between the United States De- 
partment of justice and the five big packers. Under 
this government drops its prosecu- 
tion of the packers violation of the Sherman 
to dispose of 


the 


ment 


agreement, the 
for 
anti-trust act, and the packers agree 
stock-yard rail- 
and public cold 
their 
further agree to forever 
unrelated lines of 


their interests in public stock yards, 
roads and terminals, market papers, 
storage warehouses, except as necessary for 
They 


with all 


own meat products 
disassociate themselves 
business (wholesale groceries, fish, fruits, coffee, 
nuts, wafers, furniture etc.); to abandon the use 
of their branch houses, cars and trucks for any other 
than their own meat and dairy products; and to sub- 
mit to an injunction restraining them from directly 
or indirectly maintaining any combination or con- 
spiracy with each other or with any others to mo- 
nopolize or attempt to monopolize any food product, 
or indulge in any unfair or unlawful practices; vio- 
lation of this injunction will make them at once 
subject to the judgment of the courts. A reasonable 
length of time will be given them to dispose of their 
interests in the various forbidden enterprises. 

In accepting this agreement, the packers insist 
that they do not thereby admit that they have been 
guilty of violating any law. They say that they 
accede to the government's request with the same 
spirit of self-sacrifice that animated them thruout 
the war; that they are so imbued with “true Amer- 
icanism” that they are willing to defer to public 
sentiment, ete. Perhaps it is unkind not to take 
such lofty sentiment at its face value, but many 
stockmen will feel that the packers preferred to 
make terms before the fight was carried into their 
own territory; that they wished to avoid. if pos- 
sible, a vigorous prosecution which would have con- 
sumed a large amount of time, put them to heavy 
expense, with a chance of conviction with, heavy 
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fines, if not worse, and imposed the same restric- 
tions which they now accept. And, quite naturally, 
also, they will be hoping that this agreement with 
the Department of Justice will put a stop to legis- 
lation which will bring them under government su- 
pervision, something which they seem to fear with 
a fear that can not be measured. The large sums 
they have spent in an effort to defeat the proposed 
legislation, and the bitterness with which they have 
fcught it, is perhaps the best of all reasons why it 
should be enacted. When the effort was being made 
to form a joint committee of producers and packers, 
the latter expressed the hope that if such a com 
mittee should be formed the proposed legislation 
“would be unnecessary,” and they are, of course, 
entertaining the same hope when they enter the 
agreement with the Department of Justice. 

What will be the result of the compromise? Will 
it reduce the cost of foodstuffs? Not that any one 
can see. The complaint of the grocers and others 
is that with their fine facilities for distribution, the 
packers have been able to undersell them. When 
the packers drop out, therefore, how can prices be 
lower? Their line of refrigerator cars has enabled 
them to handle fruits, vegetables and all sorts of 
perishable stuffs cheaper than small concerns can 
handle them. Driving them out of this sort of busi 
not at all likely to reduce prices to the 
consumer, but may on the contrary increase prices 
for a time. So far as the consumer is concerned 
he must look for his benefit in the checking of the 
packer’s increasing control of the foodstuffs of the 
country, with the possibility of a huge monopoly i: 
the future. As we see it, the consumer would have 
been better off had the packers been permitted t 
go ahead in their concentration of business und¢ 
well-considered government supervision and regi 
lation. Certainly the agreement of the packers t 
keep out of the retail meat business may destroy 
the last hope of eliminating wasteful distribution 

Live stock producers will be pleased that the 
packers agree to give up their interests in stock 
yards, terminal railroads and market papers. If 
some plan can be worked out to bring these agen 
cies under efficient and impartial control, that will 
be well worth while. But producers must not expect 
much increase in prices of live stock because of 
such change in ownership. It will simply remove 
opportunity for certain abuses. 

Limiting the packers to the packing busines: 
ought to make it easier for producers to check 
on the packers and know just what they are charg 
ing for killing live stock and distributing the meat 
but we see no chance that it will make fluctuation 
in prices less violent; nor will it prevent producers 
from feeling at times that they are not getting fai 
prices for their live stock. The only hope for bring 
ing about more stable prices of live stock lies in t! 
producers getting a better understanding of th 
forces which make prices. Then they might be able 
to cooperate with the packers and not be 
lowed up. 


The packers evidently 
gain for themselves. They think so, or they would 
not have made it. They are very shrewd men, cap 
able of looking after their own interests. No one 
can blame them for this. They will, of cours X- 
pect this settlement to quiet some of the intemp 
ate criticism to which they have been subjected. At 
times they have been abused unmercifully and un 
justly. They are just as sensitive to criticism as 
the average man. They have the same desire to be 
thought well of by their fellowmen. Naturally, they 
do not rest comfortably under harsh criticism. In 
the future, when criticized they can point to this 
injunction and say: “If your criticisms were true, 


ness is 


Swal- 


lave made a good bat 


we would be hauled up before the court in short 
order.” And that would be a very good answer. 
What a curiously inconsistent people we are! 


Here we have been “howling our heads off” over 
wasteful methods of distribution, and demanding 
the elimination of the middleman; but probably the 
whole country will applaud this adjustment with 
the packers, which will surely add to the cost of 
distribution instead of reducing it. 

The packers could distribute the meat products 
from the producer to the consumer cheaper than any 
other agency in existence Instead of forbidding 
them from setting up in the retail meat busines 
we ought to encourage them to do this very thing, 
if we want to lessen cost of distribution. For they 
can do it far cheaper than anyone else. If, insteud 
of forbidding them, we should ask them to go to it 
with proper government supervision, we would 
bring about a very substantial saving to the con 
sumer. But we have such fear of a big machine that 
We seem to prefer to wreck it as far as we can 
rather than learn to run it wisely in the interests of 
the public. The more common-sense way would be 
to put the packers under government supervision 
and compel them to use their big machine in the 
public interest 

It will be most unfortunate if, thru this compro- 
mise the packers are able to kill the legislation 
which provides for government regulation—not own- 
ership or operation, but regulation. If that should 
be the result, Attorney-General Palmer will have 
made an Esau deal on behalf of the public. 
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The Cummins Railroad Bill 


F THE bills before congress dealing with rail- 
road matters, the two most important are the 
Cummins bill and the Esch bill. 

Senator Cummins is chairman of the senate cam- 
mittee on interstate commerce, and the bill he has 
introduced is the result of the investigations and 
deliberations of the senate committee during the 
past year. The bill, however, does not have the sup- 
port of a number of representatives of farmers and 
shippers, such, for example, as Clifford Thorne, 
formerly of Iowa, and now attorney for the Corn 
Belt Meat Producers’ Association and the Live 
Stock Shippers’ League, and Judge Cowan, of 
Texas, who has long been the attorney of the stock- 
men of the southwest. 

In an address delivered recently, Mr. Thorne ex- 
pressed his preference for the Esch bill, and pointed 
out some of the objections he has to the Cummins 
bill. For example, the Cummins bill proposes to 
create a Transportation Board, which will take over 
some of the duties of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Mr. Thorne’s objection to this is that 
the Transportation Board is to have authority to 
make recommendations and findings as to railroad 
rates without having public hearings before reach- 
ing a decision. That is, attorneys for the shippers 
would not have an opportunity to appear before the 
board and present their objections to its finding. 
They would, however, have the right to appear be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
has final power with regard to rates; but Mr. Thonre 
does not think the shippers would have much 
chance there when opposed by the attorneys for all 
ef the railroads and by the Transportation Board. 
He thinks our present system of inquiring into the 
reasonableness of rates should be preserved. 

His second objection to the bill is that it virtu- 
ally guarantees to the railroads an earning of 5% to 
6 per cent on the present cost of reproduction. He 
says this will mean an earning of 7 to 9 per cent on 
the capital stock, and for some companies this will 
mean very high earnings. He does not believe that 
the government should guarantee earnings to any 
private industry, that it would be a dangerous ex- 
periment, taking away the incentive to efficiency of 
operation. If such a guarantee should be made, it 
would make necessary still further advances in 
freight rates. 

His third objection to the Cummins bill is that 
it provides for compulsory consolidation of railway 
companies. Mr. Thorne does not think there is any 
way by which the government could legally compel 
one railroad company to sell its property to another 
railway company. 

Mr. Thorne says that the provisions in the Cum- 
mins bill to which he objects so strongly do not ap- 
pear in the Esch bill, and, therefore, he favors the 
latter. He thinks, however, that in this transition 
period, when we are trying to reconstruct the indus- 
tries of the country and get settled down to business 
again, the wise thing to do is to operate the rail- 
roads as they are for six months or a year, and 
take time to work out conditions of final settlement 
that will be more fair both to them and the public. 
He thinks we should have no more changes in rates, 
rules or regulations until we can get the matter 
worked out. 

Mr. Thorne’s fifteen years of service in fighting 
for equitable freight rates for the shippers of the 
country entitle his views to great consideration. 
We must also remember that for twenty years or 
more Senator Cummins has been a faithful repre- 
sentative of the public in its dealings with the rail- 
reads. No doubt he would prefer a longer period in 
which to readjust the railroad situation. Some time 
ago, however, President Wilson announced that if 
congress did not act on this matter before January 
ist, he would return the roads to their owners; and 
n view of this contingency Senator Cummins feels 
that he has worked out about the most satisfactory 
method possible in the comparatively short space of 
time he has had. 

Sie © Se 


The Committee of Fifteen 


T WILL be remembered that last April, at a meet- 
ing in Kansas City, composed of delegates from 
the principal live stock organizations of the western 
states, a Producers’ Committee of Fifteen was cre- 
ated for the purpose of doing whatever it found 
possible to do to promote the interests of live stock 
producers and feeders. This committee had several 
meetings during the spring and summer, appointed 
a number of sub-committees, and had numerous 
conferences with packers. 

Because of the difficulty in finding some way to 
finance itself, the committee never got very far 
into the work it was created to do. At a meeting 
held in Chicago a few weeks since, the committee, 
after considerable discussion, unanimously decided 
te request the American Farm Bureau Federation 
to undertake the work it was supposed to do. This 
action was taken for two reasons: 

(1) The American Farm Bureau Federation is 
more truly representative of the producing interests 
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of the country than any other organization now in 
existence. 

(2) It will have a working fund of one hundred 
thousand dollars or more, and is organized on a 
basis which practically insures ample financial sup- 
port from year to year. 

We trust the farm bureau people will take up 
this work and will organize a special committee for 
that purpose. The live stock producing interests 
can not be served with any degree of efficiency un- 
less a special organization is created with money 
enough back of it to employ thoroly competent 
economists to study conditions from the standpoint 
of the live stock producer. Conferences with gov- 
ernment authorities, packers and others are of little 
avail, and it is folly to expect much good to result 
from them. 

The thing which needs to be done first is to em- 
ploy men who have had training as farm economists 
and statisticians, and who have, besides, a thoro 
working knowledge of the conditions which sur- 
round the live stoek producer. There are not a great 
many men of this sort in the country, but as many 
as may be needed can be found. They should be 
given a force of statisticians and clerks and then 
let alone for six months or a year, or until they 
have something ready to report. When that time 
comes, the organization representing the live stock 
producers can act with both intelligence and force. 


se a 
The Edge Bill Passes 


N DECEMBER 16th the Edge bill finally passed 

both houses, and it has now been sent to Presi- 
dent Wilson, who without much question will sign 
it immediately. The day the Edge bill passed there 
was considerable strengthening in foreign exchange, 
and prices of corn and hogs strengthened very 
materially. 

The Edge bill, as we stated in our issue of De- 
cember 5th, provides for the formation of American 
corporations with a capital stock of at least $2,000,- 
000, for the purpose of doing a banking business in 
foreign countries. The prime object of such cor- 
porations is to deal in bills of foreign exchange and 
to work out methods of financing foreign purchases 
in the United States, to the end that foreign ex- 
change may be bolstered up and so that foreign 
governments will not have to pay such ruinously 
high prices. It is expected that many of the cor- 
porations organized under the Edge bill will invest 
American money in foreign real estate and foreign 
securities. But however the business is done, the 
net result should be to strengthen prices in this 
country and lower prices abroad. 

Politicians continue to declaim against the high 
cost of living in the United States, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, our cost of living is decidedly lower 
than that of any nation in Europe. We venture 
to guess that our price level is just about one-half 
the average price level in Europe, exclusive of Rus- 
sia. Whatever the ultimate price level may prove 
to be, it is inevitable that the first thing to be 
accomplished will be to bring the price levels in 
Europe and the United States more nearly on a 
parity. European prices must come down, whereas, 
we may expect American prices to remain strong 
until another harvest is gathered. 

The ultimate results of the Edge bill may possi- 
bly prove unfavorable to American farmers, but the 
effect during the next eight or nine months will 
unquestionably be favorable. In fact, in all prob- 
ability the Edge bill will put at least $50,000,000 
into the pockets of American farmers. 


cs. ©). 63 
Another Attack on H. C. of L. 


N AN address before a gathering of city officials 
in Chicago last week, Attorney General Palmer 
announced his intention of having another whack at 
the high cost of living. The last attempt of this sort 
made by the government resulted in beating down 
the prices the farmer received for his products by 
several hundred million dollars, but with no corre- 
sponding benefit to the consumer. In fact, at the 
present time prices to the consumer seem to be 
higher than before. In view of this result, does the 
attorney general propose to make another drive on 
prices of farm products? We hope not. Farmers 
have had about as much of that sort of thing as they 
are willing to stand for; and if we are to go thru 
another such experience as we had last summer and 
fall, something or somebody is likely to drop with a 
dull thud. 

Mr. Palmer outlines five methods of attack: (1) 
He proposes to organize fair price committees in 
every city, these committees to be backed by the 
mayors and prosecuting attorneys, with support 
from the United States district attorneys. He does 
not explain just how these fair price committees are 
going to arrive at fair prices. Very likely they will 
guess at them, as heretofore. 

(2) He proposes to organize the women and 
persuade them to refuse to buy anything but actual 
necessities until prices come down. If he can do 
this, he will certainly be going some. The sugges- 
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tion that he will try marks him as the most cheerfui 
optimist in the entire country. 

(3) He suggests that conservation and economy 
meetings be held in every community under the aus- 
pices of civic bodies. 

(4) He thinks the mayors and _ prosecutors 
should exercise their influence to bring about an 
industrial peace of at least six months’ duration, by 
which we suppose he means that they should argue 
with people who want more wages, and persuade 
them to wait a while. 

(5) Then he will reorganize the four-minute 
men and have them give “work and save” addresses 
in the theaters every night. 

Attorney General Palmer winds up this very con- 
structive (?) program with the statement that he 
proposes to go thru with his campaign notwith- 
standing all objections and obstacles. He denounces 
the profiteers, whoever they may be; said that he 
had brought fifty-eight cases against them, which 
does not strike us as being a very large number for 
the entire United States, and declared in conclusion 
that “Prices must come down!” 

All right, but, as before intimated, let us have 
ne more fancy stunts with prices of farm products. 
We are fed up on that sort of thing. We suspect 
prices would readjust themselves more quickly if 
Mr. Palmer and other government officials would 
just forget about them and stop meddling. 


Sah, 
Regulating Live Stock Markets 


N CONSIDERING the bills introduced by Senator 
Kenyon, Senator Kendricks and others, which 
provide for some government supervision of pack- 
ing houses, commission merchants, stock yards 
companies and papers published at market centers, 
it is just as well to remember that Canada now has 
in force a law covering some of these matters. 
Under this law stock yards are under govern- 
ment supervision, thru the immediate direction of 
the Dominion Supervisor of Markets. The rules 
provide that accommodation provided for stock 
must be adequate and satisfactory, that the scales 
be accurate, that feed shall be supplied at a fair 
price, that the conditions under which live stock 
exchanges operate, as set forth in their by-laws, 
shall be approved by the Minister of Agriculture. 
They provide that every commission merchant must 
become a member of the exchange or hold a spe- 
cial license from the Minister of Agriculture; that 
he must furnish satisfactory security, ete. Charges 
at the stock yards must be approved by the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, and the books of stock yards 
companies must be open for inspection. The Di- 
vision of Markets is also setting up a complete sys- 
tem for reporting market conditions and prices, 
and has arranged for its distribution both direct 
and thru the farm and general press. It also sup- 
plies a daily telegraph news service to the daily 
press, and is quoting prices on standard grades of 
live stock in such a way that the prices quoted 
are understandable. 


Co BC 8B 
More Home Butchering Than Usual 


HIS is the kind of year when it pays to butcher 

more hogs at home than customarily. In the 
first place, many hog products, and especially lard, 
are selling on the basis of $15 or $16 hogs, whereas 
the hogs themselves are only selling for around 
$13. In the second place, there are many indica- 
tions that both hogs and hog products by next sum- 
mer will be much higher than they now are. In the 
third place, by butchering more hogs at home than 
usual, the receipts at central markets will be some- 
what reduced, and the price strengthened to some 
extent. 

When hogs are selling unusually high, we believe 
that it is poor policy to do any great amount of 
home butchering, but when hogs are selling unwar- 
rantably low, as at present, we believe that it is 
an excellent scheme to do more home butchering 
than usual. Every farmer is not an expert at scald- 
ing and cutting up a hog, but in almost every com- 
munity experts of this sort can be found. When it 
comes to curing, almost any one can learn to do the 
job very well, and can produce a product which in 
many respects is decidedly superior to that which 
can be bought from the packer. The chief criticism 
of home-cured hog meats is a tendency toward ex- 
cessive fat. However, many people regard this as 
an advantage rather than otherwise. 


Co Co 8 

HE Argentine government has authorized a loan 

of $200,000,000 to England, France and Italy, 
on two years’ time, at 5% per cent, the credit to 
be used in buying agricultural products from Ar- 
gentina. Two hundred million dollars is not a very 
large sum for this purpose, as money goes nowa- 
days, but it shows that the Argentine farmers are 
on the job and looking after their own interests. 
The greater the quantity of agricultural products 
sent out by Argentina, the greater the competition 
with the United States. 
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THE STOCK SALES PAVILION ic sescce 





During the last twentytive years 
there has been a great increase in the 
number of men in lowa who are rais- 
ing pure bred live stock The high 


price of land has made more intensive 
farming a necessity. The large prices 
for pure-bred stock when sold for 
breeding purposes offer large returns 
to the breeder, while high grade beef 
and pork are always at a premum on 
the market. The demand for good an- 
imals is always beyond the supply. 
The men who have gone in for the 
best live stock are reaping their just 
reward. Their numbers are constantly 
iMcreasing and will continue to in- 
crease. This is a healthy growth and 
should be encouraged in every way 
possible. 

Some convenient place to hold sales 


is one of the necessities that have 
grown out of the rise of the live stock 
business. This need has long been 
felt. Chris Christensen from his ex- 
perience as county agent in Webster 
county draws this conclusion “To 
hold sales has been found the best way 


to get the buyers and sellers together 
and the need of a heated pavilion for 
our winter sales can not be disputed.” 


He mentions also the advantage to 
small breeders of holding combined 
sales 

Some more convenient place to hold 
sales than is found on the ordinary 
farm is certainly needed The old- 
fashioned sale was held out of doors 
or in a cattle shed on the owne! 
farm He and his wife had to fuar- 
nish shelter and food for th nen. 
This put an added burden on t busy 
wife if the men we well ! led 
for. If they were not we ind 
well sheitered, they were unconitorta- 
ble and grumbled, “Cracke cof- 
fee don't fill a man up! the 
weather w bad or the road were 
poor the attendance was small | 
the bidding indifferent Some breed 
ers have tried to meet thi reed Vv 
erecting sales pay or on the own 
farms, but they are tii’ off tl rail 
road and h a building « rhe the 
needs of but one man and a iew ol 
his neighbors. A convenient location 
an some good town on a railro: ould 
make the ideal location for thi iles 
pavilion, for it serv the b ot 
a large district and the hot ind 
restaurants will take care of the buy 
ers and sellers. If there is any choice 
an the town, the one having the best 
hotels and railread connections should 
be chosen, other things being equa 

In a community where there i uf 
ficient favorable public opinion oO 
point towards the advisability of erect 
ing a sales pavilion the first step will 
be the perfection of some sort of an 
organization. This may be eady ex 
isting in the shape ol live stock 
breeders’ association, or a fair asso 
ciation or a special sales pavilion on 
ganization may be founded What 
ever this organization ma be it 
should be incorporated as a stock com- 
pany before the solicitation for tunds 
Is started There ve nd 
reasons for this. It makes it pe é 
io give tock cert ites 1 1 ( 
subscriptions, and those wh« ibserib 
the most will have 
power i eact ha < rie ol 
The corp tion ¥ be ab to 
hold property, collect fe ‘ to 
contracts pertor ill ott t 
sary tunctior connected with the 
owning : anagement of the build 
ing throus! s officers and board of 
directors e following articles in- 


clude tl 


ever : 
“Know all 
that 
of this 
those who are 


by 


ie essential 


organization, 


associate 


n¢ 


men 
we, the undersigned 
together 


ourselves 


points 


by these 


yw or may 


into 


to 


| 
be 
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presents, 


stockhold 


rs 


with 


hereafter 
become stockholders thereof, do heres 


a 


corpo- 


rate body under Chapter 1, Title IX of 
the Code of Iowa, and all the amend- 


ments 


thereof; 


and we claim for our- 
selves all the rights and privileges and, 


assume all the obligations imposed by 
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the laws of Towa, and { purpose 
we he v ad p tt Lo wing A 
ticles of Incorporatiol 
Article | Nam 1 Plac of Busi 
ne rh nam of n orati 
hall be Co t\ 
lowa, Live St I el Associa 
tion, and principal p ol busi 
ness shall bi t 
Article Il—Natu of | 1eSs 
The general nature of the business of 
said corporation ‘age 
the breeding of live 
stock In eT . to 
hold and conduct live stock nad other 
sales, and exhibits, to conduct suitable 
meetings and to do such other t gs 
as may be deemed advisable and ne 
essary to promote the welfare of such 
corporation 
Article Ill—Capital Stock— The 
capital stock of this corporation shall 
be $15,000, divided into 300 shares of 
$o0 each; $10,000 of such capital stock 
shall be fully paid up and the remain 
ing $5,000 shall be ! ’ 
ury. same to be so it at 
later date on order of tl hoard of 
rect of said orp Every 
ow ol o ( or § es ol 
stock shal 1 men this 
ciation lhave t ght, in p 
Se ( xX) 1 stockholde 
n to cast o vot for each 
W by ii stock In 
said corporation shi be non-asses 
t Stock shall transferable onh 
on the books of said corporation , 
Article 1V—Date of Duration—This 
corporation shall commence its busi- 
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1919, and continue for a _ period 
twenty years, unless sooner dissolved 
by a two-thirds vote of its stock; pro- 
vided that same may be renewed or 
extended by a majority vote of its 
stock 

“Article V—Property—For the pur- 


ol 





pose of conducting its business this 
corporation shall have the right to 
purchase and hold all necessary real 
estate and to erect thereon suitable 
buildings, or to lease the same and 
to dispose of same by sale or lease 
and to borrow money and to do all 
othe deemed advisable and 
necessary for the proper conduct of 
the business of said corporation, all 
under the control of the board of di- 
rectors. 

“Article VI—Annual Meetings—The 
stockhoiders of this corporation shall 
hold their annual meetings on the 
first Saturday in March each year, 
Pao Sune wis wreath ai on call of 


the secretary, for the purpose of elect- 
ing members of the board of directors 
and for the transacting of such other 
business as may properly come before 
them. Special meetings may be held 
upon proper notice at the written re- 
quest of at least five stockholders. 
“Article VIl—Officers and Their 
Duties—The affairs of the corpora- 
tion shall be managed and controlled 
by a board of directors consisting of 
eighteen members, one-third of whom 
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this < ) tion. It shall b daty 
ot said b 1 directors at the reg- 
ular al l tir or other meeting 
< ( l pul » elect Ltrom 
among 1eir members a president and 
vic ent rhey shall also elect 
a Se tary and treasurer who may or 
ma t b mem be! ot said board, 
. ’ 
The shall also elect or appoint such 
other oilicers, committees or emy es 
as mi be vided for the proper man 
agement ¢ id « rporation 
| dauti of the members of the 
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board of directors and the officers of 
this corporation shall be such as us- 
ually and customarily devolve upon 
like officers in similar corporations 
All conveyances of real estate shall 
be made only upon a proper resolution 
of the board of directors and shall be 
executed by the president or vice pres 
ident, attested by the secretary. 

“The officers shall be elected for 
term of one year and until their su 
elected and qualifies 
Members of the board shall be elected 
for three years. 

‘ Vili—Board of Officers— 

Until the next annual meeting of th: 
stockholders this rporation th 


cessors are 


Article 


ot 


following named persons shall be th 
for 


officers and directors the ter: 
specified, to-wit: 

“President, 
“Vice-president, 
“Secretary, .... 
ee a's ie Wh wk 8 0a wae 
Board of Directors, 
“Board of Directors— 





“For the term ending first Saturday 
in March, 1920..... eA aye tale Ae te eee, a em 

“For the term ending first Saturda 
ee eee eee 

“For the term ending first Saturda 
ip RIE IDI mig cicts Srkic cs a ahem 


“The board of directors shall hold 
as many meetings as may be required 
eeeeeeeeeemeMbers shall constitute 
quorum. 


“Article 1X—Indebtedness and Li 
bilitv—-The highest amount of ‘ndebt 
edness of this corporation shail no 
exceed at any time two-thirds of it 
capital stock paid up, and the ind 
vidual property of the stockholder 


shall be absolutely exempt from co! 
porate debts. 


“Article X—By-laws and Amend 
ments—The board of directors ma 
adopt a set of by-laws if’ deeme: 
proper to do so for a more detailed 
direction of the management of said 


corporation, which may be altered and 
amended as herein specified. 


“These articles may be amended 











any regular or special meeting of tl 
stockholders by a majority vote, pro 
vided that such proposed amendment 
be mailed to each stockholder not I 
than three weeks before such m«¢ 
ings.’ 

After incorporating the two gre 
est difficulties will be found in 
ting together sufficient funds fon 
project and in securing the active 
terest and cooperation of all the 
ple in the community who will be be 
efited by this enterprise. The fi 
difficulty grows out of the secon 
Let us imagine a_ typical count 
There may be another sales pavil 
in a town closer to some of 1 
breeders in the outlying townships 
they may feel that it would not 
them to help on another. This dil 
culty might be overcome by choosin: 
a town nearer to that side of the « 
ty, if it is possible, or it n be 1 
ter to ignore them. The ni t 
ing and railroad outlet of Mt 
is generally near its geogri ul « 
ter and will probably be bogik 
place for the building. Often t a 
ferent cattle, hog and sheep me! 
have separate organizations of 





own The backing of these organiz 
tions should be secured at the stari 
The different banks and merchants of 
the community can generally be reli¢ 
upon to help the cause along, as t) 
al ny good cause which helps to 
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crease business. The commercial club 
of the chosen town will be only too 
glad to help. Bankers and business 
men in the smaller towns may not be 
so ready to help, but the effort should 
be made to interest them, as it will 
be a benefit to the business of many 
of their patrons. As a usual thing a 
prosperous community should be able 
to raise the necessary funds without 
much difficulty. The Iowa stock 
breeder as a rule is well able to con- 
tribute liberally towards such an en- 
terprise, and as this group of men 
are receiving the direct benefits from 
the building they should bear the 
larger part of the burden. If the stock 
pavilion is a part of a county fair 
group, it will be possible to receive 
state aid. However, as a sales pavil- 
ion which is on a county fair grounds 
must be larger than one which is not, 
the state aid will only equalize the ex- 
tra expense of the larger building. 

After enough men have been inter- 
ested to organize the stock pavilion 
company a budget and a building pro- 
gram should be mapped out. Sketch 
plans should be secured for the build- 
ing from an architect. By sketch 
plans is meant only a preliminary lay- 
out. The working drawings should be 
secured later. With the plans in hand 
it will be possible to obtain an approx- 
imation of the actual cost of the build- 
ing, thus eliminating all possibilities 
of under or over-subscription of funds 
and giving the first item of the bud- 
get. It is a fact that if a man can see 
the object for which he is paying out 
hard cash, he will be more likely to be 
interested than if there is nothing to 
show him. The sketch plans will be 
a great help in raising funds. 

Next to the building the biggest item 
f cost is the lot upon which it is 
placed. A definite location should be 
secured before the campaign is start- 
od, so that there will be no possibility 
of a change. Another site may be 
nore expensive and may require a dif- 
ferent sort of building plans. The 
building site should be centrally lo- 
cated and near the railroad. If the 
building is on a fair ground this ex- 
pense will generally be eliminated, 
which also will help to counterbalance 
the added cost of the larger building. 

The third item on the budget would 
be the architect's fee. This may vary 
with the services rendered, but 6 per 
ent of the cost of the building should 
be the maximum for plans, specifica- 
tions and superintendence. Many ar- 
chitects charge 3 per cent for plans 
and specifications without superin- 
endence. 

The fourth item of the budget would 
be that for advertising. A pamphlet 
might be prepared setting forth the 
idvantages of the new building. The 
pamphlet should be illustrated by cuts 
of the sketch plans. These should 
be distributed thruout the county 

ist before the campaign is started 
ind the solicitors should each have a 
good supply. In all several thousand 
could be used to good advantage. The 
ocal papers, of course, should be used 
for all the publicity they will furnish 
in their columns and a paid adver- 
tisement should be run in each one. A 
possible budget. would appear as fol- 
OWS: 


Building . $10,000 


Lak 3. ; ... 3,000 

Architect's feet, 6 per cent of 
$10,000 .. ; ; 600 
dvertising ..... ‘ : 500 
2 RS | eee eee ee $14,000 


Little needs to be said here about 
conducting the campaign for funds. 
\fter the intensive education in cam- 
paigns we have had during the last 


four years, only mention the word and 
the complete machinery for the sale of 
stock will spring into any man’s mind. 

As soon as, and not before, the 
money is assured the architect should 
be instructed to get out the working 
drawings and to proceed in letting the 
contract. The construction should 
commence as soon as the contract is 
let, as a bid will not hold for any 
length of time, due to the fluctuation 
in prices for labor and materials. 

After the building is up and ready 
for use it will be found that some 
rules will be necessary to govern its 
use. The rules and regulations of a 
county sales pavilion company follow: 

“1. Price of sales. 

“(a) Hogs. 1. Price per head 
sold, $1. 2. Minimum for sale, $40. 

“(b) Sheep. 1. Price per head 
sold, $1. 2. Minimum for sale, $40. 

“(c) Cattle. 1. Price per head 
sold, $1.25. 2. Minimum for sale, $50. 

“(d)) Horses. 1. Price per head 
sold, $1.50. 2. Minimum for sale, $60. 

“Note—Use of furnace will be $10 
additional for each sale, each man buy- 
ing his own coal. 

“2. Time limit on sales. 

“(a) It is understood that any 
breeder conducting an afternoon sale 
has the privilege of using the sales pa- 
vilion up to 5:30 p. m. This rule 
is made necessary in order to allow for 
the evening sale. Courtesy is request- 
ed from any breeder conducting a sale 
in order that no other rules may be 
necessary. 

“3. Electric lights and water are to 
be furnished free of charge.” 

The accompanying plans and photo- 
graphs give a good idea of what is be- 
ing done over the state. The Web- 
ster City plan is a good one. The in- 
side toilets near the sales ring are one 
thing that will commend it fo all. This 
building cost $15,000 and is of very 
good construction. The plans of Vin- 
ton and Maquoketa are similar to 
each other, the use of the octagonal 
building with the anteroom being very 
convenient and usable. The separa- 
tion of horses, cattle and hog barns 
is most desirable, particularly at fair 
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SALES PAVILION AT MAQUOKETA 


ing as well as for sales. The Clay 
county fair will have a large detached 
pavilion placed in the center of a 
group of free standing barns. This is 
allowable when there is plenty of 
room with a large number of barns 
and should be attempted only in a 
large fair. However, covered passages 
to the pavilion from the barns will be 
found a great convenience in handling 
the stock. 

In the ideal plan for such buildings 
as these we would expect to see the 


time. The Vinton pavilion is to be following features incorporated: 3. 
supplied with more barn space before The sales rings and seats. 2. Horse 
aso aatiom 4 ime ¢ omit ¢ enliee « auffes + oie ¢ eed 9 onthe = as Gee een ans wan — T 
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SALES DAVILION AT WEBSTER. CITY 


the next fair as it was found inade- 
quate for this year. W. C. Brant, coun- 
ty agent, believes the judging ring 
should be larger for judging at fair 
time, but says it is adequate for sales. 
This plan has a very good feature 
in the placing of the horse and cattle 
wings in that it is. possible to trot a 
horse from end to end of the barn get- 
ting him into a good swinging action 
as he passes thru the pavilion in the 
center. Dickinson county proposes to 
have a pavilion with two wings at 
right angles, one for horses and cat- 
tle 200x60 feet, another for hogs and 
sheep, 200x40 feet, with the judging 
pavilion between the wings. The pa- 
vilion will be amply large for judg- 
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barn. 3. Cattle barn. 4. Hog barn. 
5. Space for preparation of animals 
for sales and ample alley space for 
communication. 6. Toilet rooms, es- 
pecially needed for a fair building. 7. 
Office space. 8. Places for feed and 
hay and straw. 

The ideal building should be equipped 
with electric lights, necessary water 
and sewer connections and a heating 
system. There is a pavilion at Vail 
with steam heat, but this bears the 
disadvantage of freezing up if the 
building gets cold. The pipeless fur- 
nace furnishes a quick heat and is not 
damaged if left cold. It is ideal for 
heating a large room such as the sales 
pavilion. 

The methods of construction which 
have been used are either frame or 
hollow tile walls with wooden roofs 
covered with roll roofing or shingles. 
The hollow tile walls are to be pre- 
ferred, as tile will outlast the wood 
many times and neither rot nor burn. 
The upkeep of a tile building is much 
less than for a wooden one, which 
will help to offset the original cost. 

Iowa communities are becoming 
more and more highly organized. Peo- 
ple with special interests are realizing 
the strength there is in numbers. The 
farm bureaus, stock breeders’ asso- 
ciations, codperative elevator compa- 
nies, better county fairs, better roads, 
better farm homes and buildings are 
all helping to make farm life more 
énjoyable and more profitable. The 
sales pavilion idea is one more element 
in this movement and there is no 
doubt that more of them will be 








erected in the next few years, to the 
great advantage of the communities 
that own them 


The Value of Cross-Breeding 

al 
Corn 

An Illinois corn breeder writes: 

“T notice that in a recent article in 
Wallaces’ Farmer there are. state~ 
ments which seem to raise a doubt as 
to the value of trying to imporve corn 
by cross breeding. Do you feel that 
all corn breeding is of more or less 
questionable value?” 

We believe that cross breeding is 
decidedly worth while for the man 
who specializes sufficiently on corn 
to be known as a “corn crank.” But 
for the average farmer we feel that 
cross breeding is just as likely to be a 
damage as it is a benefit. Ten years 
ago, certain scientists were tremen- 
dously enthusiastic about the possibili- 
ties of increasing corn yields by cross 
breeding. They had happened to hit 
upon certain varieties which nicked 
especially well. More complete ex- 
periments since that date indicate that 
there is scarcely one chance in, three 
of a cross being better than either par- 
ent. This does not necessarily con- 
demn cross breeding. It simply means 
that it is necessary for the profes- 
sional corn breeder to try a great 
many different combinations until he 
finds two strains which nick especially 
well year after year. We believe that 
happy nicks can be found and that 
eventually thousands of farmers in the 
corn belt will secure their highest 
vields by using cross-bred seed. These 
men may not produce the cross-bred 
seed themselves, but in all probabil- 
ity will buy it from some seed house 
which specializes on producing hybrid 
seed corn of known value. We believe 
that it is easily possible within the 
next ten years to discover combina- 
tions which will outyield a Aood strain 
of Reid’s Yellow Dent in the central 
part of the corn belt by at least three 
bushels per acre. Seed corn which 
will increase the yield by only three 
bushels per acre may easily be worth 
$15 a bushel. 

We do feel that corn breeding from 
the standpoint of the average farmer 
is of rather questionable value. The 
best thing for him to do is to pick out 
sound ears of the type which he likes 
and let it go at that. The probabilities 
are all against the average farmer ma- 
terially increasing his yields by ear- 
row work or any cross-breeding work 
which he is likely to find time to do. 
The problem is so complex that we do 
not expect any progress in cross breed- 
ing except from the corn cranks, those 
who really like corn and are willing to 
spend more time on it than the finan- 
cial returns are likely to justify. 




















lowa Wool in Storage at the Warehouse 


The lowa Plan of Marketing Wool 


( Continued from page 2561) 


adage of one extreme following an 
other the demand has been during the 


summer and fall months altogether 
for the finer grades, the quarter and 
three-eighths being completely ig- 
nored. secause of this condition and 
a market that was affected more or 
less by the economic unrest, that was 
so destructive to all markets, sales 
were not consummated as early in the 
season as was desired, or at as high 
prices; but it appears that even under 
these circumstances, Boston prices, 


ranging from 52 cents for burry and 
seedy to 78 cents for the fine staple 
with the large grades of quarter and 
three-eighths blood at 60 and 65 cents 
per pound. The returns should be very 
satisfactory in a large majority of 
cases showing a handsome profit even 
above the prices bid by dealers for the 
purpose of discrediting the work of 
the association, which prices were 
from 10 to 15 cents per pound higher 
than was paid at the beginning of the 
buying season. 

A benefit that is not usually thought 
of and could not have been brought 
about in any other manner of market- 
ing is the improvement of the reputa- 
tion of lowa-grown wools. lowa in the 
past has had the reputation of produc 


ing semi-bright wools, a term which 
is not generally understood by the 


grower, and is used by the buyer as 
a leverage to reduce the purchase 
price, and is accepted by the grower 
as a matter of course. While it is true 
that Iowa does not produce a lot of 
dark wool, it does not all belong in 
that class, probably little more being 
produced in proportion to the total 
amount of woo! than in the bordering 
states: vet lowa has been “the goat,” 
and the label under which much dark 
wool has been sold To illustrate, 
early in the marketing season a Bos- 
ton buyer, of a quarter-century experi- 
ence in buying wool for one of the most 
exacting mills on the seaboard, came 
to the warehouse—having seen sam- 
ples of our Iowa grades in Boston—in 
search of 50,000 pounds of quarter 
blood staple wool for immediate use 
He was willing to pay the price for 
the grade he wanted, and he found it 


in a beautiful line of Iowa quarter 
blood, altho other lines of the same 
grade had been offered at lower figures 


by other houses. This buyer frankly 
admitted to the writer that in all his 
experience in buying wool he had nev- 
er bought any under the lowa label 
before, but if that was the kind of 
wool produced in Iowa, he supposed he 
had used hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, but it had been sold to him as 
coming from other states, and he gave 
his statement that if we marketed that 
kind of wool and prepared it honestly 
and graded it honestly, he would buy 
500.000 pounds of Iowa wool next vear. 
Soon after, six complete grades were 
sold to this firm without examination 
—something that rarely done in 
wool trading—simply because they had 
confidence that the wool controlled by 
the association was being honestly 
graded and honestly handled There- 
fore, it appears that lowa has not been 
ge®ing credit for the good wool she 
has been producing 


is 








Government reports show 25,000,000 
pounds of Ohio wool sold last year, yet 
statistics show that Ohio only produc- 
es 8,000,000 pounds annually. There- 


fore, it is plain to be seen that Ohio 
has been getting credit for a lot of 
good wool produced in other states, 
and no doubt Iowa has been charged 
with a lot of poor wool from other 
states—a fact that is quite generally 
recognized by wool dealers, but none 


the less unjust 

Summing up the results of the first 
year’s work of the organization, only 
one conclusion can be reached, and 
that is that the marketing of 1,119,130 
pounds of Iowa wool at an average of 
61% cents, less cost of marketing, has 
meant thousands of dollars to the wool 
growers of Iowa, and has been the 
means of maintaining a relative high 
range of values. The educational fea- 
tures should not be underestimated, as 
the knowledge acquired as to proper 
methods of handling and value of dif- 
ferent grades of wool are manifold. 

However, the plan is not without ob- 
jectionable features. The handling of 
large amounts of fleece wool and work- 
ing into graded tines requires an end- 
amount of detail and takes time. 
The crop of wool is clipped from the 
sheep in a very short time, but is mar- 
keted to the mill thru the whole sea- 
son. The only excuse the middleman 
or wool speculator has for existence 
is the absorbing of the expense of 
grading, storing, and working into 
graded lines, as all wool has to be be- 
fore offered to mill buyers Usually 
many and great profits are taken in 
the course of preparation for mill con- 
sumption. Therefore, if the grower is 
going to eliminate the middle-man, he 
must be willing to assume the respon- 
sibilities of the speculator. The prin- 
ciples involved in this proposition are 
the same as those involved in all oc- 
operative marketing propositions If 
the producer is going to market direct 
to the consumer, he must be willing to 


less 


hold the sack. After all, it is not the 
dire need of money that creates dis- 
satisfaction in codperative proposi- 
tions, but lack of confidence. If this 


or any other similar proposition is to 
succeed, it must be based on confi- 
dence in the proposition and honesty 
in both the working of the association 
and the preparation of the commodity 
for market The proposition is eco- 
nomically sound, and efforts based on 
such principles can not be destroyed; 
they may be lost sight of for a time, 
they may even change form, but they 
are never lost, and finally will be a 
part of the foundation of a more per- 
fect and complete organization. 


Sudan Grass and Seed Prices 


It is reported that dealers are try- 
ing to buy Sudan grass from the Texas 
growers at around $10 a hundred for 
clean seed. The growers are holding 
out for $12 or $13 a hundred It 
would seem that the dealers are trying 
to buy Sudan grass at a price which 
will enable them to sell it retail at 20 
cents a pound, which was about the 
price prevailing last year 
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MONARCR TRACTOR 
KW EQUIPPED. = — 
DOING WINTER WORK © * = 
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The Power Farmer’s Watch Dog ! 
Every operation—every Farm Tool—every active power | 
minute—the very power life of the tractor itself is centered | 
on the Reliability and Efficiency of the K-W MAGNETO 
to keep the work of four seasons going. 


That Vital Power which either means profit-producing 
operating machines, or failing, leaves a silent, useless mass 
of iron and steel, is directly dependent upon thousands ot 
Hot, accurately-timed sparks per minute. 

( Tractor Dealers KNOW this fact—MOST manufacturers realize it, and 
YOU, the tractor owner— 
who pays the bi!ls—and to 
whom constant, no trouble 
service is of vital im- 
portance, should protect 
your own interests by 
insisting On your tractor 
being equipped with a 
K-W Magneto. 

Write us stating make 
of tractor you own, and 
tell us your Igni- 


































































tion Problems. 
















Fire Any Kind of Fuel 
and Get Maximum Power 
Out of Every Drop L OKT -y: | 


“licensed” | 





ay High Tension 
MAGNETOS 


“Licensed” Auto-Motive Service 




























K-W K.W 
Service INCORPORATED Sannin 
Station 16th and Locust St., Des Moines, lowa Station 











Buy Fresh Frozen Fish 


The most palatable, healthful, economical food you can buy and an 
agreeable change of diet. Express prepaid on orders of 50 pounds or more, 
no extra charge for boxing. Order To-day. 















Pickerel or Jacks, 4 1.) Sablefish, fine Halibut, dressed 5 Ling Cod. choice 
headless, dressed, 0 1250 white meat, Ib ... 188 | to 8 Ibs., each at, 0.186 eating, at Ib........ 1 
Herring, dressed, la Mackerel, round | Salmon, pink, dres- Tulibees, or Small 

Lake Michigan, 1b 124¢ Coast of Matne, Ib 20¢ sed, choice, Ib...... 18¢ TWIG, BD.cceccccces 15¢ 








Whitefish, dressed, 


l j 
12¢ 400 | about 2 ibs each, Ib. 1 8C | Cromarty style, 
Whiting, round, Pike, round, about 


Bloaters ge 25¢ 
1 Mack . 
very few bones, 1256, 25¢ 2 Ibs. each, Ib 18¢| Seed. Sonehe os 


Boneless Herring, 
cured and smoked, !b. 
Codfish, salted 


boneless, good, Ib... 


Codfish fresh, head- 
tess, dressed, Ib 












salted, fancy, at i», 306 
BOSTON MARKET COMPANY, 


Wholesale and Ketail Fish Dealers, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Depends on PROPER ATTENTION 


PROFIT FROM BEES Senses: 


Is Your Equipment Up-to-Date and Complete? 










































We can supply you with the “LEWIS” line ~~ ‘oon Used by ful bee keep 
veryw 
When the boney flow begins the bees get eens. Be ooepewet. A post card brings our catalog. 
WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS, Oenartment A, SIOUR CITY, IOWA 
| > Perfect hearing is now re 
| > stored in ay condition of 
i Fence Question ; causes such 28 G Deaf. 
| you want fence that won't ness, xed or Sunken Drums 
| or buckle—that resists rust, Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc, 
“*Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” 
Medicine but y replace what is or 
— defective in thenatural ear drums. - =< 
FREE Osroee book tells in de- devices, which wearer i into ears 
rt erin Og fone where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
ru. ~ Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAFs 
| NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials, 








WILSON EAR DR 
436 Inter-Southern Bae ” 005 IS VILLE! KY. 
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Everlite Christmas. 









Everlite means easier work and 
more good cheer for every mem- 
ber of the family. Make this an 





















ANY farm families who last 
"4 Christmas were getting along 
with lamps and doing the chores by 
hand are celebrating this year with 
Everlite. They are enjoying a new 
measure of good cheer and comfort 
because of the presence of this de- 
pendable electric plant in their home. 
There are few things which could possibly 
mean as much to youand your whole family this 
Christmas as electricity. Just think of bein 
able to touch a switch and have instantly a flood 


of bright, cheerful light. Or just attach the 
motor and havea ready helper for your chores. 


The many people who own Everlite say it 
makes home a brighter, more cheerful place 
than ever before, makes the children proud of 
the farm and increases the value of the property 
from the day it’s installed. 


50°% More Capacity—5 Year Guarantee 
Everlite offers you 50% greater capacity. It 










Let Electri 
Brighten Your Home 


Everlite Department, 

















is covered by a five year battery guarantee as 
well as an engine guarantee. These are some 
of the reasons why you find your neighbors in- 
stalling Everlite. After careful investigation 
they have found it the best buy on the market. 


Notice These Features 


1000 Watt Westinghouse Generator. 
3h. p. gas engine. 

95 to 275 amp. hr. batteries. 

Three bearings. 

Fewest Maubes of parts. 

Every part Easily Accessible. 

Every Part Liberally Designed. 
Simplest Switch board. 

. Every Desirable Automatic Feature. 
0 5 Year Battery Guarantee—l Year Engine 
Guarantee. 


Write Now For The Everlite Book 


Start the New Year with Everlite. Write us 
and we’ll send you free the Everlite Book to- 
‘ages with name of agent near you who will 

e glad to demonstrate the plant and quote 
prices. The Everlite prices will surprise you. 


143 E. Sth St., Saint Paul, Minn. 
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DRY DIP YOUR HOGS 
a WITH THE 
ORIGINAL 


DRY DIP 


For your lousy hogs, horses and poul- 
try simply sprinkleon the animals or 
in their sleeping quarters. A dry 
powder, no solutions, no dipping, no 
danger of colds or pneumonia. 
Aneffective lice and vermin destroy- 
er, a valuable disinfectant and de- 
odorant for household use. Conven- 
ient, economical and satisfactory. 
Sold bystandard dealers everywhere. 
A 25-pound pail will be sent prepaid 
for $5.00 Send for Free Sample and 
our new 48-page book on live stock. 
Mailed to you absolutely FREE. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


Dept.57 Omaha. Neb. 








Keeps out rats and 
rain—saves feed 


Seif-closing, wind-tight, rain-tight. 
No blowing or washing away. 
Keeps out rats and birds. Two 









bins, five « ) tments each. Capacity, 20 
u. Surtable for feed, salt or stock powder. 
Costs no more than 
makeshift feeders 
Save yourself a hard carpentering job. Ge 

a better feeder. Pays fori tsel{m i 

ov in’ ncreased hog weight 

saved. B a Clinton Feeder 

Gea t Ay,Or write us Don't 1 tit off, 
De means further loss. Price, $32.00. 





Valley Manufacturing Co. 
275 18th St. Clinton, Iowa 


STANKEE PIG GUARD HANGERS 


No More Sleepless Nights 
Sows kill more 
at least one pic} 
Protection with 
Corner for les 
Pilg. Stanke 
project guards 
Out of the way 
pen wh n 
by breed , colleges and t 
of Agriculture Avoid «prin 
information or order teday. ' 
Satisfaction or n ba 83.60 per dozen; 
enough hangers for two pens 
STANKEE STEEL SPECIALTY WORKS 
705 E. 6th Street Dept. No. 1, Davenport, lewa 


207 Acre Midwest Farm, 
$9,500; including Fine Span 














gs than are lost by disease. Save 
*n and en entire litters. This 
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Z year « antily oata, corn, potatoes 
@tc., Only #2.500 dow cash re ired, ty nee easy 
terins In spler 1 sex nil 1 ha t ug 
&. KR. tow i mnfies, large university city. 140 acres 
heavy ge tiliag v y { ed 
Pasture f ° 
Woodlet v 
view, 2 ba t v way 
etc Tk 8 4 t 
23 States ‘ t A STROT ALN 
AGENCY -K.. Marquette But go ago 
330 ACRE FARMI—FOR SALE. 
res without a stumy ( and ‘ t 
zg railroad, sidine tn n f art ‘ 
ar n ve “ XN bet 
r I V r a 
y. sligt « 
B. ie | x Ww e y 
next ing 0 East Michig w 





800n be a stone road to Detroit 
dollars per acre. One-half oasb 


A. F. BUNTING, Detroit, Mich. 


WHY RENT? 
+ 

160 Acres, 120 acres fn cultivation; good § room 
house, fair barn, 2 m! town of 1.000 people 
with good churches, high school. tn a good netghbor- 
bood. First class farm. Price @67.50 at #1.500 
cash, balance on long time, easy terms »ssession 
atany time. Come and see it at once. THE ALLEN 
COUNTY INVESTMENT CoO., Iola, Kansas 
Fine improved 610 Acres For Rent 
fn Blue Earth county, Minnesota. Splendid build 
fogs; al) plowed. Will sell tenant horses, cattle, 
machinery, etc.. !f desired. Address at ance 
BOaT St. WELD, Dayton, Minn. 








acre 








SALE—Two good lowa farms, 820 and 160 
neres cach. Prices richt. Easy terms. H. W. 
SPAULDING, Grinaell, lowa, 



















Hog Receipts and Prices 

Receipts continue exceptionally light 
for this time of year, and the price, as 
a consequence, shows a fair amount of 
strength. If these small receipts are 
merely temporary, and if there are a 
large number of hogs in the country, 
we may expect a rather severe price 
break when the large receipts begin. 
The outlook for hog prices next spring 
and summer is good, but in the mean- 
time there is a chance of a severe 
price break if large receipts material- 
ize. A continuation of the present 
small receipts will make for exception- 
ally high prices by spring. Are the 
present small receipts indicative of a 
small supply of hogs in the country or 
a large supply? Unquestionably there 
are fewer hogs in the country than a 
year ago, but there are probably more 
than the present small receipts would 
indicate. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from December 
6, 1918, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average.) 
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Dec. 6 to 13 .......] 98 | 142 | 210 
Dec. 13 to 20 ood 163 | 173 | 212 
Dec. 20 to 27 .......| 76 | 128] 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2.....| 117 | 120 | 209 
Jan. 2to 9 .......| 126 | 148 | 207 
Jan 9 to 16 .......) 161 | 148 | 204 
Jan. 16 to 23 .......| 130 | 140 | 202 
Jan. 23 to 30 .......] 131 | 185 | 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 ...| 84 | 106 | 197 
Feb. 6 to 13 itis 117 | 123] 199 
Feb. 13 to 20 ......| 146 | 146 | 194 
Feb. 20 to 27 abe 163 | 165 | 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6.| 85 | 102 | 188 
March 6 to 13 ...../ 108 | 122 | 196 
March 13 to 20 .....| 105 | 120 | 197 
March 20 to 27 .....| 187 | 139 | 198 
March 27 to April 4./ 111 | 123 | 199 
April 4 to 12 ......| 123 | 121 | 203 
April 11 to 18 ......| 118 }| 124 | 207 
April 18 to 25 ...... | 111 | 118 | 209 
April 25 to May 2.. | 119 | 126 | 210 
May 2to 9 .......] 129 | 139 | 212 
May 9to16..... act BSH 1 380 09 
May 16 to 23 .......| 127 | 119 | 212 
May 23 to 30 ..... oof 28711321 313 
May 30 to June 6 ...| 154 | 127] 210 
pepe: 6 to BB .écnce 125 | 131 |} 208 
June 13 to BO ..ssess 165 | 131 | 212 
Dims 20: to BF 36655 117 | 114 213 
June 27 to July 3 ..| 147 | 146 218 
July 3 to 10......./ 120 | 116 224 
July 10 to 17 .......| 149 | 139 222 
July 17 to 24 .......| 92 | 105 218 
July 24 to 31 .......| 104 | 108 | 222 
August 1to 7....| 78] 87] 206 
August 7 to 14 -| 7] 8b 210 
August 14 to 21 on 92 | 102] 185 
August 21 to 28 ..../ 115 | 112 | 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4) 127 | 158 | 172 
Sept. 4 to 11 ......| 190 | 116 | 170 
Sent. 11 to U8 ...<. .| 90] 99] 159 
Sept. 18 to 25 ......] 101 | 93 | 163 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 2 138 | 101 | 155 
Oct. 2to 9 .......| 103 | 101 | 149 
oe. BOOBS xcwesesl OS 38 | 144 
Oct. 16 to 23 .......] 114 | 106] 141 
Oct. 23 to 30 .......| 83 | 84] 137 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 6...! 112 94] 150 
ee. GAG OF cannes, 120! 99] 153 
Nov. 13 to 20 .......| 118 | 101 150 
Nov Sree 120 | 101 142 
N to Dec. 4 112 | 10 147 
) rae 122 1 136 
ES | eee 6105 | 1 145 
I the er ling week the ten-vear 

\ } g > | rs at Ch 

4 ) { 11. , On tl ‘ ] 1 I 

k | VOSS If we f e 

on ti ba ( 120) pe cent of t 
t ve iv e for receipts. we get 
221,994 at Chicago and 768.920 at the 
eleven market if the price is 160 per 


cent of the average, we get $15.49 as 
the answer. 





Measuring Ear Corn 


An Illinois man wants to know how 


many bushels of ear corn there are 
in a crib 16 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 
8 feet 9 inches high. 


According to our figuring, this crib 
would contain 1,120 cubic feet, or, al- 
lowing 2.43 cubic feet to the bushel, 
461 bushels. Some people allow as 
much as 2% cubic feet te the bushel, 
and some as little at 21,, but 4,200 
cubie inches, or 2.43 oaubic feet, seems 
to be about the average, 

















Marshalltown Swine and Corn 
Congress 

The third annual Swine and Corn 
Congress took place at Marshalltown, 
lowa, in the second week of December, 
and notwithstanding the cold weather, 
fuel shortage and bad train service, 
made a record that compares favorably 
with shows of former years. Fully two 
hundred exhibitors entered the compe- 
tition, and the exhibits themselves 
were of excellent quality. 

Altho the corn show was not as large 
this year as in 1918, there were per- 
fectly good reasons. The Hay and 
Grain Show, instituted at Chicago this 
year, in connection with the Inter- 
national Stock Show, was one factor 
which materially cut into the number 
of exhibits. Considerable trouble was 
experienced in getting the exhibits re- 
leased from Chicago in time to put in 
an appearance at this show. The tied- 
up transportation facilities and un- 
settled business conditions thruout the 
corn belt also discouraged a larger en- 
try list, but even so, corn was dis- 
played from four states—Indiana, [lli- 
nois, Missouri, and quite a number of 
counties in Iowa. 

First honors in the corn show went 
to an Indiana entry, Eddie Lux, of 
Shelbyville. Mr. Lux is one of the 
principal corn showmen of the country, 
and not only has won honors at this 
show before, but won the highest prize 
at the International Hay and Grain 
Show, at Chicago, the previous week. 
So the Iewa corn men have no cause 
to feel downhearted because they did 
not win the most coveted prizes in the 
face of such competition. Iowa was 
not left out of the open sweepstakes 
entirely, however, because’  Krizer 
Bros., of Eddyville, proved the merit 
of their corn by winning the yellow 
bushel-lot class, and E. F. Goecke, of 
State Center, showed his heels to the 
other competitors in the yellow single- 
ear class. 

The quality thruout all of the corn 
exhibits was exceedingly high, with 
Marshall county, Iowa, showing the 
greatest improvement over previous 
years. E. Goecke, E. L. Williams 
and A. L. Goecke were perhaps the 
heaviest winners in the open 
only to Marshall county The 
Marshal! county boys had keen 
competition, with Harold Goecke Cecil 
Waltemever and J. Clark Scurr being 
the most 


classes 
men. 


some 





ful. The 
senting Iowa corn only wa 
Krizer Brothers, of Eddyville, 


success class repre- 
s impressive. 
; the 
Harcourt, ( 
won the priz 
vellow ear ¢ 
Goecke i. a, 
out of five 


uel Peterson, of 
Williams 
the single 
Goecke, A. L. ) 
and F. B. Goecke won four 
places. 

The swine show was larger than it 


most of 





Coecke 


has been heretofore, with fully one 
hundred hogs entered in the competi- 
tion. Among the exhibitors, the new 


and young faces were many. In fact, 
Clarence Cook, a thirteen-year-old boy 
from Clemons, Iowa, took home the 
honor of exhibiting the grand cham- 
pion barrow of the show. Clarence is 
a member of the Marshall County 
Beys’ Club, and exhibiting for the first 
time amidst the I ' 
petition, his pure-bred Duroc Jersey 





stiffest kind of com- 


i 


was proclaimed the winner. Charles 
F. Hibbs, of Le Grand, lowa, won the 
grand championship pen honors wit! 





ipionship w 


while Harry 





n, oO 1 the rese} 
| with his well 
B. A h, ¢ Clemons, with 


of Lisce 





t. H. Hodson, of ultown, J 

Ps r, of Clemon with Polk 
Chit Gallitir Brothers, of Mar 
s] town, were some of the other 
heavy winners. 


The exhibits in the home economics 
department were larger and _ better 
than ever before, altho some delay was 
caused by the late arrival of 
the trains. Thirty-two 
girls’ clubs entered the product of their 
skill as bread-maker counties, 
with the entry list not complete. were 
represented in the household accounts 
exhibit. Miss Jane Cation, a specialist 
from Iowa State College, gave an in- 
structive talk to the assembled wemen. 
H. D. Helser, also of Jowa State Col- 
lege, explained more practical 
methods of home butchering and home 
curing of meats. 

The excellent quality of the show 
should attract considerable attention, 


some of 


members of 


Six 


the 


Goecke family, of State Center; Eman- 

















and altho two hundred exhibitors at 
tended this year, there should be an 
even larger number at the next con- 
egress. With $2,500 in cash prizes 
awarded this year, and probably as 
much next year, with Marshalltown 
located as it is in the midst of a great 
producing territory, with the amount 
of interest being shown, the Marshall- 
town Swine and Corn Congress has a 
future of promise. 


MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


OUR METHOD—To judge the price of 
any product, we must know normal rela- 
tionships. For the ten Decembers from 
1909 to 1918, corn averaged 85 cents. It is 
now $1.54, or 180 per cent of the ten-year 
average. Hogs averaged during these 
ten Decembers $9.58. They are now 
$13.88, or 144 per cent of the ten-year av- 
erage. In like manner we work out other 
products week by week. In this way we 
can determine which products are rela- 
tively high in price and which are rela- 
tively low. 

















CATTLE—Fat cattle fell 11 points, to 164 
per cent of the ten-year average. Can- 
ners and cutters tumbled 20 points, to 
122 per cent, while stockers and feeders 
fell 10 points, to 136 per cent of the ten- 
year average. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs picked up 7 points, 
to 144 per cent. 

SHEEP—Lambs gained slightly in actual 
price, altho, in relation to their ten- 
rear average, they fell 5 points, to 162 
per cent, 

GRAIN—Cash corn gained 7 points, to 180 
per cent, while cash oats gained 8 
points, to 171 per cent. Wheat act 9 

to 176 per cent. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Cash cotton 
fell 8 points, to 226 per cent. 

PROVISIONS—Lard gained 4 points, to 
167 per cent of the ten-year average. 
I points, to 141 per cent. 

FUTURES—January corn is 163 per cent 

of the ten-year average, while May corn 
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points, 


tibs gained 3 








gained 3 points, to 151 per cent. January 
lard rose 4 points, to 1 
January ribs strengtl 
14 per cent ¢ 1 
M i gail 7 
€ vw Ma rit 
1 s, to 12% é 1 
l t ee of hogs in Jan- 
uary Vv $16.46, while in May the hog 
} $17 On the t it 
s, of hos it ary 
\ $13.64, w in May the “ic 
\ I $14.33 ir’ cotton is 21 
t of the r average. 











53-ACRE FARM 


FOR SALE 


Seven miles from Rockford, I. 
Interurban car stops at the door. 
Cement road to be finished this 
year. Good level land, no waste. 
Good improvements; eight-room 
house with furnace. In 12-grade 
consolidated school district. Write 


JAS. A. WATTERSON 
Route No. 9 Rockford, III. 









FOR SALE BY OWNER 














hern rm of 240 acres corn and 

land; t 1 mile of church and 

bh hoo] school: almost new 10- 
room house 1 stock scales, hog 
house 42, t me wheat; fall plowing 
' of purchase price can be left 5 years at 

de This will go For 


1ick at price asked. 
2 r, Laclede, Mo. 


BIG RENT? 


ars. write 


WHY PAY 





0 acres in Thunderbutte Valley, 6+ miles from 

ity eeat, Perkins county: 90 acres broke, fenced 

i f i i plenty Telephone 

is mail ro . fairly good buildings, $25.00 per 
acre buys Must sell, poor health 


L. Box 94 Bison, 8S. D. 


For Sale—lowa Farms 
Easy payments. I n March Ist 
Also Farms for rent. 


ROBERT HUNTER, Sioux City, fa. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of impreved farms for 
sate on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesele 


FARMS AND HOMES 


Where life is worth living. Moderate prices— 
genial climate, productive lands. For information 
write State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 


»*BRERS 











FOR SALE 190% acres in southern Minnesota; tm- 

proved; three miles of station. Price 
very reasonable. Would take a smaller farm on this 
farm. Por particulars, write Lock Box 44, Ames, Ia. 


if VOU WANT 22. oE 


me, JOHN J. BLACK, 88 8t., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
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FREE 


Jae eo | ae Oa ol So — ON 
OPPORTUNITY BULLETIN 
ON SOUTH DAKOTA LAND 









THE”COUPON BRINGS 
THIS BULLETIN. FREE 


Contains complete descriptions } 
and illustrations of best! 
jbargains steft in 


SOUTH DAKOTA LANDS 


™ If you are a prospective purchaser 
of land either for a home or 
investment this Bulletin will be of 
eat value to you. It contains the 
est offerings bought early in ten 
counties. It Senet to you the results 
of capable buyers who are in the! 
territory the year round.} 
Fill in the Coupon and 
RAIG 3 TODAY 











MILLARD-KYES-HASKELL 
18 Wisconsin St. HURON, SOUTH DAKOTA 
Please send me without obligation 
_ copy of your latest Land Bulletin f 


N ame 
Address 























FOR SALE—TO SETTLE ESTATE 


396.37 acres choice bottom land, adjoining town of 
Hebron, county sest of Thayer County, Nebraska. 
Running water and fine timber affording splendid 
shelter for stock in winter, well fenced, fair dwelling 
house, good barn and granaries. This land was se- 
lected when choice of locality could be had. Most 
of it good alfalfa and corn land. Will produce acrop 
in driest seasons and will not drown out in wet years. 
One ofthe best stock and grain farms in Nebraska. 
Close to good schools, churches, market and every- 
thing needed to make life enjoyable. 

346 acres 6+ miles east of Hebron, 2 miles from Gil- 
ead. Some good corn and alfalfa land, lots of fine 
timber and pasture with running water. A splendid 
stock farm 

For prices and terms, address W. H. ELLISON, 
Executor, 200 Scott Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


TODAY'S BEST FARM BARGAINS 


Would you buy one of three of the best farm bar- 
gains in lowa on twenty years’ time? 

120 acres. level, thoroughly tiled out, every acre 
the very best of farm land. Good house, fair out- 
buildings. School on land. 53 miles from town; $300 
per acre, $4,000 March ist. 

160 acres, gently rolling, all good sotl, 33 miles from 
county seat. Good improvements, tmecluding silo; 
$250 peracre, #4,000 March Ist. 

320 acres, 44 miles from town, extra good land, fine 
buildings, grove and silo. School house on farm. 
Practilally all tiled out. Miles of woven wire fence; 
$300 per acre, #8,000 March Ist. Can give possession 
March 1, 1920. 

McINTIRE BROS... 1432 East 12th St. 

Phone, Black 2750, Des Moines, lowa 


FOR SALE 


480 acres level land, highly improved |farm, house 
modern, built in features, bath, toilet and furnace, 
good outbuildings, fenced and cross-fenced, about 420 
acres under cultivation. Located 17 miles from Sid- 
ney, Nebraska, and 2+ miles from the buildings to 
Peetz, Colorado. Any one looking for a number one 
farm for a home would find {t worth their while 
to investigate this. Price $110.00 per acre. 

Also 320 acre improved farm located five miles 
from a railroad town and eleven miles northeast of 
Sidney, Nebraska. About 220 acres under cultivation; 
160 acres of this is in fall wheat, which all goes with 
the land, 

Possession of these farms will be given March 1st, 

920, if sold soon. Price $120.00 per acre. 


H. C. CASSELMAN, P. 0. Box 1466, Denver, Col. 


BUY LAND DIRECT FROM OWNER 


We own twelve farms, from 80 to 300 acres. All 
well improved and in high state of cultivation. 
Close to town. We can show you the best crop of 
corn and small grains in the state, as our soil is the 
best. These farms are offered to you from ¢175 to 
$250 per acre, with land rapidly advancing in value. 
We are ina position to give trades for anything on 
those farms. We are also offering some fine farms 
for rent. Wanted—a good man and woman to work 
m farm. Come and see us, or write, 


Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, lowa 
373 Acre Improved Farm 


I have a long half section, 373 acres, in Buena Vista 
County, Iowa, that I will sell at $195.00 and take in as 
a first payment a small piece of land, or cheap land, 
and carry back the balance 10 years at 5%. 220 acres 
under plow, balance creek pasture, three miles from 
town. This farm is actually worth the money. I 
am offering a good clean proposition and will not 
consider any offer at inflated prices. 

A. W. JONES, Owner, Peterson, lowa 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices. 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Allen Couaty Investment Co., lola, Kansas 





























Farm Engineering 


By I. W. DICKERSON 

















Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. 
Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly answer 
inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A 
2-centstamp should accompany each inquiry. 








No Large Tractor Demonstrations 
in 1920 


Our readers will be interested to 
learn that during 1920 no large tractor 
demonstrations, such as those held last 
year at Wichita, nor any sectional 
demonstrations, such as those held at 
Denver, Sacramento and Aberdeen, 
will be held under the auspices of the 
National Implement and Vehicle As- 
sociation. Neither will the members 
of the association exhibit at any such 
demonstrations held under the direc- 
tion of outside parties or associations. 
This was decided upon at the recent 
meeting of the tractor and thresher 
department of the association. It was 
also decided to hold one or more win- 
ter shows of national scope under the 
direction of the association. No ac- 
tion was taken in regard to the small 
dealer demonstrations, but it is un- 
derstood that the majority of the mem- 
bers favored their continuance. 

The association is to be congratu- 
lated for the action it has thus taken, 
as it has been quite evident at the last 
few demonstrations that they have 
largely lost their usefulness and have 
been rather wasteful of time, energy 
and money which might better be used 
in making and marketing more trac- 
tors. The last national demonstration 
especially was tremendously expensive, 
and the tractor buyers realize that all 
this expense to which the tractor 
firms are put must eventually come 
out of their pockets. In some of the 
smaller firms, with a limited output of 
tractors, the cost of exhibiting at the 
national demonstration and the three 
regional demonstrations, counting in 
money and time and the extra cost of 
accessories, would add perhaps $50 to 
$75 to the selling price of their trac- 
tors. With the larger firms, of course, 
the increase in price would be only 
a small part of this. The large dem- 
onstrations have also been largely a 
failure from the selling viewpoint. 
The number of prospective buyers who 
could attend one of the large demon- 
strations has been only a very small 
percentage of the total; and salesmen 
quickly found that, having such a 
large number of tractors for him to 
observe seemed to bewilder the pur- 
chaser so that he was unable to decide 
on any tractor. 

The small dealer demonstrations, 
where the farmer can see the tractors 
working under conditions quite sim- 
ilar to those on his own farm, and 
where his choice is confined largely to 
tractors handled by dealers with whose 
reliability and ability to give service 
he is familiar, will be of vastly greater 
benefit to the average farmer buyer. 





Supports for Barn Floor 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT have a barn floor which I may 
want to use for storing ear corn, and 
would like to know how much I may 
safely store on it. It is built with a 
16-inch wall on one side and cement 
piers on the other. The posts are 
10x10 on cement piers. The floor now 
has 10x12 beams 16 feet long and 12 
feet apart, with two %-inch truss-rods 
for each beam, and 3x12-inch joists 2 
feet apart and 3-inch plank floor. The 
floor is 16x48 feet, and from floor to 
roof is 12 feet. The beams and posts 
are built up of 3-inch fir timbers that 
I purchased from the interurban, and 
were used only for temporary trestle 
work in building a steel trestle. How 
much will the floor hold up?” 

The 3x12-inch fir joists, with 12-foot 
span, with what assistance they get 
from the 3-inch flooring, will safely 
support 5,000 pounds uniformly dis- 
tributed load each, besides their own 
weight. This is equal to 71 bushels or 
180 cubic feet of ear corn per joist, 
which would mean a depth of 71% feet 
over our correspondent’s floor. 

The 10x12 beams with 16-foot spans 
and two %-inch truss rods should sup- 
port safely 40,000 pounds, uniformly 
distributed load, each. As the span is 
quite long, we do not believe they will 
safely support as much as the joists, 
and a 4x4 post should be set under the 
middle of each. 
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TYPE CA IGNITION 


FOR THE 


FORD = 


Equipped with electric starting and lighting 
1919 and later models 


The Type CA Outfit for Fords is fur- 
nished absolutely complete on a special 
A 
E 
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mounting which fits the front of the 
new style Ford engine. All wiring re- 
quired is cut to the proper length ready 
for connecting up the system. A spe- 
cial socket wrench is supplied for use 
when attaching the mounting to the 
engine. All these minor parts are as 
rigidly inspected and held to the At- {[E 
water Kent quality-first standard asthe |E 
Unisparker and Coil themselves. é 
The special Ford mounting holds the 
Unisparker in an upright position 
where it is fully protected from oil and 
grit, and readily accessible for inspec- |E 
tion. E 












A spark lever is furnished with each |E 
outfit in order that manual spark ad- 
vance can be used in connection with 
the automatic advance, if the driver 
desires 


The same big, hot spark 
at all motor speeds 









Advantages of the ‘Atwater Kent 
System on the FORD 


1. The same hot spark at all speeds 
from cranking to maximum. 

2. This hot spark at low speeds per- 
mits throttling down to three or 
four miles per hour. 

3. Makes starting easy in all weathers 
by furnishing a hot, fat spark as soon 
as contact is broken, regardless of 
motor speed. 

4. This easy starting prolongs the life 
of the storage battery. 

5. Automatic spark advance reduces 
gear shifting to a minimum, in- 
creases mileage per gallon and adds 
to ease of driving. 

6. Auxiliary spark lever permits of 
manual spark advance. 

7. Fool-proof in construction — one 
adjustment only and that made with 
an ordinary screw-driver. 


ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


QO A big field for live dealers 
Ay 
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Less Gear Shifting 


DUTT TTT MP TRENDS APLALILILEL GLAU 





Drive on Throttle alone 


PADD od =, 
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Boys Corner. 


This department is for buginners. We talk here 
about the simple th of farming; about the sal) 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animalis—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
how they est their feed and grow. We want to study 
all @ things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


The Hog and an Ear of Corn 


The hog eats an earn of corn and the 
corn starts on a journey of rapid 
changes. Transformations are almost 
as astonishing as the burning of a 
stick of wood. 

The hog is trying to put the corn 
where it will do him the most good, 
and his first step is to break it up with 
his teeth and mix it with saliva. Sa- 
liva, such as all of us have in our 
mouths, contains a ferment especially 
designed to change starch into sngar. 
But the saliva really isn’t very good 
in digesting food and the hog doesn’t 
spend much time mixing the corn 
with saliva, but passes it on to his 
stomach. Here it is met with a bath 
of gastric juice which is strong in hy- 
drochloric acid. If you have ever 
been seasick you know how sour the 
gastric juice tastes. The hydrochlo- 
ric acid in the stomach is strong 
enough so that it kills most of the 
germs which are brought in with the 
food. The hydrochloric acid in the 
stomach is really quite strong. For in- 
stance, an experimental doctor ar- 
ranged it so that he could introduce 
part of the ear of a living rabbit into 
the stomach of a living dog thru a fis- 
tula. After several hours that part 
of the rabbit’s ear which was in the 
dog’s stomach was almost completely 
eaten away. It is really quite mar- 
velous that the stomach does not eat 
itself up with such a strong acid. Be- 
sides the hydrochloric acid, the stom- 
ach contains pepsin which splits up 
some of the proteins so that they may 
be more readily absorbed when the 
food reaches the intestines. 

After the focd has been in the stom- 
ach for a few hours it passes on to 
the small intestines or “guts,” where 
the greater part of the digestion takes 
place. The small intestine in the hog 
is sixty feet long, and while our broken 
up corn kernels are passing thru these 
sixty feet, many different things hap- 
pen to them. They have already been 
soaked in hydrochloric acid and 
changed so as to be almost unrecog- 
nizable. Now they are attacked by 
three different kinds of juices, the bile, 
which is poured by the liver into the 
small intestine; the pancreatic juice, 
which is poured in by che pancreas, 
and the intestinal juice, which is man- 
ufactured by the cells in the walls of 
the small intestines. These three 
busily attack the starch, pro- 
fat of the corn, trying to 
rything into a form which 
Starch will not dissolve 
sugar will, and so there 
especially designed to 
into sugar. The bile 
specializes on making the fat or oil 
into an emulsion. At this stage of the 
game the corn looks something like a 
thick soup. The clear part of the soup, 
t 



































juices 
tein and 
make eve 
will dissolve. 
in water, but 
is a ferment 
change starch 


hat is, the part which contains the 
ugar and proteins in solution, is now 
taken up by the wall of the intestines 
and passed into the blood. The solid 


parts remain behind, and are passed 
down thru the large intestine and out 
into the manure or feces. The greater 
part of corn is dissolved so that it 
can pass thru the intestinal wall into 
th biood. About all that is ordi- 
narily passed out into the manure is 
1 th 1uil, and even that is oftentimes 
partiv digested. In the case oi very 
rapid eating, especially with cattle, 
the kernels are swallowed whole and 
while they may be softened consider- 
ably by the hydrochloric acid of the 
stomach and the bile an1 pancreatic 
juice of the intestines, still they are 
protected by the hull and are thus 


able to pass into the inanure very lit- 
tle changed. 
That part of the corn which is dis- 


solved so that it can pass into the 
blood stream can do a great variety 
of things. The protein which makes 


‘nt of corn, is used 
to build up muscle, or make blood, 
and that which can't ke used in this 
way is sent to the kidneys and elim- 
inated in the urine. Of course, the 
mest important thing about corn is 
the starch, which was changed into su- 


up about 10 per « 


















gar in the small intestine. Much of 
the sugar in the blood is used for just 
the same purpose as gasoline in an 
automobile. In a sense the sugar ex- 
plodes in the muscles and gives the 
animal power to walk around. That 
part of the sugar which is not needed 
to give the animal power to walk 
around is changed into fat. And as 
we all know, a very large part of the 
corn fed to hogs is made into lard. As 
long as the hog is alive it can draw 
on this lard and change it back into 
sugar again. A fat hog can live for 
a month or two without anything 
whatever to eat. Instead of using the 
sugar of freshly digested corn to en- 
able it to walk around, it draws on 
its reserve supply, the lard which is 
made out of corn which was fed to 
the hog a month or two ago. 

So far as the pocketbook is con- 
cerned, the important thing about hogs 
and corn is, how many bushels of 
corn does it take to make 100 pounds 
of gain. Really good feeders can 
make a hundred pounds of hog gain 
out of seven or eight bushels of corn 
and twenty or thirty peunds of tank- 
age. . 

The corn plant is more successful 
than any other plant in imprisoning 
the energy of the sun’s rays in the 
form of starch, and the hog is more 
successful than any other animal in 
taking this starch and turning it into 
meat and animal fat. Those of us who 
live in such states as Iowa and Illi- 








nois are very fortunate in having the 
privilege to deal with such efficient 
forms of plant and animal machinery 
as corn and hogs. 





Farm Photograph Contest 


Less than a week remains for the 
camera experts among our readers to 
submit photographs for the first con- 
test, which closes January Ist. The 
subject assigned for this initial con- 
test is “Farm Work in Winter.” 
Prizes of $5 for the best, $3 for the 
next best and $1 each for every other 
photograph used will be awarded. 

Letters of inquiry indicate that there 
is not a clear understanding of 
whether prints or negatives should be 
submitted. The prints are what we 
want. No negatives need be sent. 
Prints should be made on glossy pa- 
per and sent backed by cardboard so 
that they will not be crumpled in the 
mails. 

The limitation of the size of prints 
to post card size has brought sug- 
gestions that the field of competition 
might be widened and more good pic- 
tures sent in if smaller prints were al- 
lowed. In accordance with this sug- 
gestion we are taking off the size limit 
entirely. Photographs of any size may 
be submitted. It must be understood, 
however, that small photographs are 
not ordinarily as valuable for purposes 
of reproduction as larger ones and 


that photographs of less than post card 
size will necessarily be handicapped. 
An exceptionally good photograph with 
clear-cut detail will, however, have a 
good chance for a place even tho it 
is smaller than the usual size. 

The contest which closes January Ist 
does not end opportunities for read- 


| 


ers who are expert with the camera. 
Other contests, with the same prizes, 
will be held every two weeks. The 


subject assigned for the contest which 
closes January 15th is “Winter Steer 
Feeding.” For the next fortnight the 
contest, which closes February Ist, will 
be on typical winter scenes in the 
country. “Windbreaks” is the sub 
ject for the contest which ends Feb 
ruary 15th. Other contests will fol- 
low. Their subjects will be announced 
later, 





Testing Soil for Lime 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Where can I send my soil to have 
it tested for lime?” 

Any of our Iowa readers can have 
their soil tested for lime free of charge 
by sending a sample to Prof. W. H. 
Stevenson, of the soils department of 
the Iowa experiment station, at Ames. 
The reply from the station will indé 
cate about how much lime is contained 
in the plowed soil of an acre, and how 
much lime should be spread to neutral- 
ize any acidity. 
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Ten Years From Now This =; (sq; 
2. All bearings in bridle s 
flat. 3. Winker brace % 
t is heavy flat strap at- 3 
arness Will Be on the Job wvrceerse 
solid brass rivet through Fy 
+ ° . P a 7 iron 4. Side rein flat 
OU are buying for the future when you buy THE % inch strap; stronger 
“4 wy A Trae sh y : . than old s round y 
BOYT HARNESS. The stuff to stand long wear pie 
and hard service is builteinto it. Ten years from now 
it will be the same strong, sturdy, dependable harness 
it is today and good for many more years of service. 
Ordinary harness costs from $90 to $100 and wears 
only a few years. THE BOYT H:z ARNE SS costs $100 and wears 
from 12 to 20 year: ae ur good judgment will tell you which is owe 
the better harness to buy. dns, tha BE te 
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HES oY sie 
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HARNESS made ext 
ext ra 
sti itel 
During the war we made thousands of sets of best grade harness wi 
for the government. We learned the economy of standardization. 
We learned the saving that cor with quantity production. Our 
factory is $o perfected that we can make I HE BOYT HARNESS 
$15 to $20 cheaper than any other iufacturer could make an 
equally good harness. 
Only extra heavy selected leather i is used in making THE BOYT 
1 7 1 
HARNESS. Trimmed witl yvernment ze hardware, the ” eech- 
strong, rust resisting metal used on 1 all best gr ‘ y harness. All rates in flat bears "4 
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style harness you know dave Walter Boyt Co., Inc., 218 Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 
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order it dire y ten er’ Harness. My harn aler i ER 
ircular givi ao talk detalles ter harness. [ all 
WALTER BOYT COMPANY, dine.) !e............ sstiahcaset i 
218 Court Ave. DES MOIN . IOWA H RN kc ep csc ee oer hone sens 8 ee ree emer ee 
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Bringing 


Highest 


Right now 
is time to 
yay 


ONEY! | 
Shin to Prices! 


* Don’t take chances. Ship to the largest, 
Strongest fur house in the business—Funsten 
—established 38 years— known all over Amer- 
dca for fairest grading and highest prices. 

Shipping tags FREE! 


Fansten Bros. & Co. 


international Fur Exchange 


560 Fensten Bids. ST. LOUIS, moO. 


When you get serge money, you get 
REAL MONEY. Weare MANUFACTU- 
RERS—have our own outiet—and can and 
do pay you more for yourcatch. Ship to 
us this season and get bigger checks than 
you thought possible. 


HIGH PRICES NOW 


By shipping to us promptly you are abso- 
lutely sure of high prices. Don’t part with 
a single fur till you get our market letter. 
Write us today for 
latest market news 
price list and ship- 
ping tags. They 
are free. Send us 
10c for a copy of 
the REEL INDIAN’S 
TRAPPER GUIDE—a 
most valuable book 
for trappers. 


HERMAN REEL & CO. 


Fur Manufacturers 
Who Buy Direct 
20 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, lil. 


Trappers: 


pr teed 
(‘Sw INGLE 





AT LINCOLN.NEB 
Big money 
sure this 
) season! Fur 
’ prices high- 
name est ever 
known! Get most net 
anoney by shipping to 
Bwingle, His policy fs “ ‘small 


snargin, large volume”’’—he 
Splits hisprotit with the trapper. 


FREE suneanics | 


Swingle is the largest fur buyer, 
Lincoln the greatest fur market, in 
the Central West. To keep you post- 
edon market conditions we print the 
“Great Central Fur Market Report” 
—accurate, valuable. It is free. 
‘FREE Write for this Report and Price List. 
Cc. W.SWINGLE & Co. 
429 So. Sth St. Lincoln, Neb. 


TAN cow ana horse hides for Robes and Coats. Tano 
Rat. = sent free oc request. Write for this Catalog today 


FUR 
MARKET 
REPORT 


_—Nv— 








TRAP AND SHIP TO 


McMILLAN 


Ocalers in 


AND GET HIGHEST PRICES, HONEST GRADING 

PROMPT CASH RETURNS, FREE ILLUSTRATED 

TRAPPERS’ GUIDE TO SHIPPERS : : 2 3 
Write for Price List 
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FARMER 


Tested Tip on Tanning 


By GEORGE J. THIESSEN 


The average farmer, whether 
uses his automobile all the year round 
or not, finds use for a fur coat or 
robe. In fact, these are almost neces- 
sities in cold weather and within the 
reach of every purse when skins may 
be had at home, so to speak, for mak- 
ing them up. Those who have sought 
to purchase robes and coats of dealers 
who formerly carried stocks on hand, 
now find the selection is limited and 
the cost quite high. The reason is 
the custom tanners are able to do the 
work for so much less that the dealers 
can not compete. Guesswork has been 
taken out of tanning; the workman- 
ship of all reliable concerns is of the 
best. For this reason, the farmer 
takes no risk whatever in having robes 
and made from hides which he 
is able to supply himself. Yet care 
in selection and handling must be 
taken with the skins to obtain the ut- 
most satisfaction. Therefore, a few 
hints upon the subject will prove of 
value. 

Horse hides make the best robes; 
cow hides the best coats. These are 
warm, serviceable and practically rain 
and wind proof. Moths will not bother 
ether. Calf and small colt skins if 
well furred are suitable for rugs, mit- 
tens and gloves. They do not make 
good caps as some imagine and vests 
from them are seldom satisfactory. So 
far as slinks and deacons are con- 
cerned, they are generally worthless 
for tanning purposes, inasmuch as the 
leather is very tender and liable to 
crack when put thru the _ process. 
The hair is usually so short that the 
can not be concealed. As a 
best to sell such pelts 
have them made up. 
discussing the various skins 
well to mention that sheep 
and goat skins are seldom white 
enough for floor purposes. They can 
not be bleached without damaging the 
leather. Pelts with heavy fleece often 
can not be thoroly cleaned without 
tearing. Sheep and goat ought not be 
made into lap robes and are generally 
most suitable for cushions for 
etc. 

Deer skins have very brittle hair 
which breaks off when subject to hard 
usage such as floor mats get, as a 
rule. Of course, some may be suitable 
for the purpose and if wanted for this 
one will do well to select only the 
short-haired hides. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the average farmer is 
not interested in anything but robes 
and coats, so for this reason special 
attention will be given to the hide se- 
lection and the handling. 

The first consideration is to select 
winter skins; those well furred with 
reasonably fine and _ silky texture 
Cuts, scratches, ete., which the animal 
may have suffered in life, even tho 
pertec tly healed, ars liable to break 
thru when the hide is shaved and 
worked to make pliable. If the hair is 
long and thick, the tanner can con- 
ceal such blemishes, but this is im- 
possible if the summer pelts are se- 
lected In connection with this, re- 
member the less holes when skinning 
the better. Do not however, 
that cut pelts should not be made up, 
for while it is desirable to select the 
most perfect, the skillful workmen are 
able to hide defects on good quality 
hides. 

Use plenty of 
cially necessary in 
weather, altho not so essential 
when it is below zero. However, the 
owner should take no chances and 
therefore ought to see that there is 
plenty of salt—a generous allowance 
on the head, neck and legs where 
there is generally considerable flesh, 
blood, et« spread evenly over the 
leather. Do not roll immediately, but 
let lie flat for two or three days, for 
if this precaution is not taken the salt 
is almost sure to drop off in spots and 
rotting started. Worst of all, the tan- 
ner is not always able to detect such 
damage until it is too late and then 
it is a mighty hard matter for him to 

i1vince the owner that the one han- 

> the hide was at fault. 
- ntly a horse or cow will die 
ld where it is inconvenient 
to remove the hide Nine times out 
of ten the owner simply hitches a 
team to the carcass and drags it over 
rough ground to where » wishes to 
kin, never stopping to think that this 
rubs off the hair and therefore makes 


coats 


rule, it is 
rather than 

While 
it might be 


seats, 


assume, 


salt. This is espe- 
reasonably warm 


he | the 








hide unsuited for garmet pur- 
poses of any kind. Should it be nec- 
essary to get the dead animal to some 
other place before removing the skin, 
construct a sled and place 
the carcass on that But a few min- 


sort ot a 


Poorly Handled Hide. 


poles 
is re- 


with boards and 
yard is all that 


utes’ work 
found about the 
quired. 

Heat often spoils pelts. Skins al- 
lowed too near stoves and furnaces 
often are damaged so as to be nearly 
worthless. Many times the owner be- 
fore shipping to the tannery will bring 
the hides into a basement or shed 
where there is a hot fire and tie or 
wire the pelt. Sometimes the hide is 
left there for several hours close to 
the fire. Most of us know what hap- 
pens to shoes that are soaked and then 
suddenly heated. The leather breaks. 
The same thing holds good with un- 
tanned skins. Here is another case 
where damage can not always be de- 
tected until after it is too late. 

Horse hides usually fade 
after death, but since they 
the change is not frequently noticed 
until after tanning. Nothing can be 
done to prevent this and the tannery 
is not at fault. After the skin goes 
thru the process, the shade is ac- 


slightly 
are wet 





Hide. 


Burned 
connection with this 
to mention that cow 
rule, fade, altho 
lighter after tan- 
cleaning they 


tually set. In 
it might be well 
hides do not, as a 
they often appear 
ing, due to the thoro 
are given. 

Once in a while the owner of a horse 
hide will request the mane to be left 
on. To some this adds to the appear- 
ance of the robe, but the majority pre- 
fer it without. Many times, however, 
the manes get tangled in the machin- 
ery and have to be cut off; frequently, 
the flesh left on the skin will start 
hair they must be re- 
moved this when send- 
ing away hide for a robe. It 
will save misunderstandings in the 
end 

Some expect 
his work, not real 
the process is quit 
can not be hastened if st class re- 
sults are expected. In fact, the relia- 
ble concerns will not turn out any- 
thing but perfectly ed skins, know- 
ing that ction their greatest 
asset in trade Remember when you 
are inclined to ask haste that thers 


slipping 


tanner in 
u . that 


and 
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ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


Ship where all the id timers” ship 
—to America’s greatest fur buying 
and selling organization. And the check 
will satisfy you, because Taylor always 
grades your pelts up. Find out why — 
than a million trappers have shipped So 
Taylor. Ship furs you now have—one or a bundle, 


Bat play safe. Nobody knows how long prices 7 stay 
where they are. Make sure you get y now! 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
150 fur Exchange Buliding ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


Every farmer should 
have this book, which 
tellsGhim how to 
make his hides 
worth more. Write 


soa ey FREE 











from your horse or cow hide and it 
cope gee lems an a Coth overcoat or 


Save $252 That’ a for overeoet, ovale 


oday for our "book which — 
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O6E TANNING COMPANY 


rst St, Des Moines, 





We Make 
Beautiful, 
Serviceable 


Coats, Robes, Gloves, Caps, Etc. 


foryou, or youcan order from our own large stock 
of selected furs and hides. Deal directly with 
factory and save money. Send at once for ship- 
ping tags and free style book with prices and valuable in- 
formation on care of hides and skins. WRITE TODAY 


Tanning Co. 


1933 So. 13th Street, OMAHA. NERR. 





Ship rides to Cownle, 
the old Tbe: face with y 


Y for our large 
catalog 





Biggs at Kansas City 


pays highest prices for furs and 
gives quickest returns. Biggs pays 
spot cash— no commissions de- 
. ducted. Furs held separate on re- 
quest an d returned if our prices 
are not b ighest. Sei pd for Price List, 

appers’ Exchange.” 

onthiy 

Send for it 
et 

FREE. 


" ie w. “Siaas & co. 
I my ag Mo. 













































ARMY SHIRT 
SALE 


First. grade reclaimed, U. 
tion, Olive drab, wool shirts. 


S. Regula- 


Sizes 14}, 15, 154, 16, only. 


These shirts are guaranteed without 
holes, rips or tears; can hardly be told 
from new. Money refunded if not sat- 


isfi 


Send draft, postal or express money 
order. State size required, name and 
address. 


Shirt Dept. 7, Omaha, Neb 


Reference: Any Bank in Omaha 


High 


Paid low 


Walnut Log 


We pay anager cash prices for 
walnut logs phy at rail- 
roads or standing, if in large 
quantities. Write today for 
prices and sizes of logs wanted. 


DES MOINES SAWMILL CU, (Inc.) 


DES MOINES, IOWA 



































° 
fortable, healthful, convenient. 
Takes place of all outdoor toilets, 
where germs breed. Be ready for a 
long, cold winter. ave @ warm, 
sanitary, comfortable, 
toiletin the house anywhere you 
eo it. Don’t go out in the cold, 
boon. to invalids. Endorsed by 
health officials everywhere. 


Guaranteed Odorless 
germs are killed by a chemi- 
cal in water in the container. 
ones & month as ouny, as ashes. 
al closet suarante: 

THIRT DAYS’ TRIAL. Ask 
for catalog and price. 
ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 


12827 RBewe Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Ask about S Be-Ben | San Woshstand end 
in. 
Net Plumbing — oy 


THE FARMERS 


Robe Tanning Company 


will give sou the utmost value for your 
money in tanning and manufacturing hides 
into coats, robes, caps, mittens, ete. Your hides 
are more valuable to you if you bave them made 
into comfortable wearing apparel than in any 
other way. You need warm clothing and you 
can get it at a saving of from 30% to 50% by using 
the hides of animals you lose or kill during the 
winter. 

Send for our FREE CATALOG 
which gives information in regard to making 
coats, robes, mittens, caps, sets, etc,, and in- 
structions about shipping and caring for hides 
It is yours for the asking. Send for it TODAY. 
All Work Guaranteed and Done Promptly 


FARMERS ROBE TANNING CO. 


36 South First Street, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


























Bovee’s 
Compound Radiator 


FURNACES 


Pipeless and With 
Regular Piping 
Sold at 
Manufacturers’ Prices 
Twenty-five years on the 
market. Have the latest 
scientific improvements. 
Every furnace fully guar- 


anteed. Absolutely a first 
7 class, high grade 
——s jant. 

Write for free descrip- 
tive catalog and our first 
i cost prices. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS | 
195 W. Sth St, WATERLOO, 1Owa 





| SHIP. YOUR HAY 


TO 


ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


182 W. Clark St, Room 180, Chicago, til. 








AM in the market for a few carloads of No.1 

small, medium or alsike clover hay, Also a car- 
oad of choice alfalfa. Quote me prices f. 0. b. Mason 
City, lowa. G. G. WHITE, Elkader, Iowa. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 











~$3.70 Each Postpaid= | 


, Stead of a coat, 


SCOTT ARMY GOODS STORES | 


| worthy of consideration. 


Have any 
| perience with this method of handling 


| and Ida 
| other limited locality 


| grocers 


| stimulate 
' popcorn, 
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are many more hides to be finished be- 
sides yours; that the tannery is more 
anxious than you to get the work done 
and the coat or robe, as the case may 
be, to the owner as fast as possible. 

A word more: No skin is perfect. 
Select the best possible. Use care in 
handling. When this is done, there 
will be no dissatisfaction with the 
modern reliable tanner. Last but not 
least, if you don’t want your hides 
made into robes or coats, then send 
them to a hide dealer and not to a 
tannery. When the skin comes in it 
needs attention, as a rule, and the 
workmen take no chances of it spoil- 
ing while in their care. Imagine, then, 
the result if you expect a check in- 
robe or other gar- 
ment. Remember this and there will 
be no misunderstanding later. 





Popcorn 
A Greene county, Iowa, correspond- 
ent writes: 
“IT am thinking of planting fifteen 


‘ acres of popcorn next year. What kind 


of popcorn is best to grow? How many 
bushels to the acre does it usually 
yield? How many kernels would you 
plant per hill with hills spaced three 
feet six inches apart each way? Is 


| there any better way of planting? Can 
, popcorn 


be cut for fodder and shred- 
ded and the corn saved for popping?” 

Popcorn in recent years has been 
an exceedingly profitable crop. Many 
farmers in Sac and Ida counties have 
sold popcorn at the rate of $100 per 
acre. On the average popcorn has 
been selling for about two and a half 
times as much per pound as field corn. 
At the present time, we understand 
that popcorn in Sac county is selling 
at the rate of $1.70 per bushel, as com- 
pared with about $1.10 for ordinary 
field corn. Popcorn this year doe not 
seem to be commanding its accus- 
tomed premuim. However, it is still 
selling high enough so that it is fully 
as profitable as ordinary field corn. 
On the average, the ordinary white 
rice yields just about three-fourths as 
much as ordinary -field, corn on the 
same land. The Japanese rice, which 
has been extensively grown by some 
men in recent years, will yield only 
about half as much. The Japanese rice, 
however, sells for just about twice as 


; much per pound as ordinary white rice. 


Popcorn is grown in almost exactly 
the same way as field corn. The ordi- 
nary white rice is generally planted 
four or five kernels per hill, or else 
drilled in in such a way as to drop the 
kernels every seven or eight inches. 
In either case it takes about five 
pounds of white rice seed per acre. 
The cultivation, of course, is just the 
same as for ordinary field corn. Har- 
vesting is more difficult on account of 
the smaller ears, and it is customary 
to pay just about two and a half times 
as much per bushel for husking pop- 
corn as for husking field corn. The 
Japanese rice is even harder to husk 
than the white rice. 

Our correspondent’s suggestion of 
cutting popcorn for fodder and then 
husking with a shredder may be 
We are justa 
however, that there is a 
popcorn handled in this 
lose its popping qualities. 
of our readers had any ex- 


little afraid, 
chance that 
way may 


popcorn? 

The popcorn business has been put 
on a real commercial basis only in Sac 
counties in Iowa, and in an- 
in Nebraska. In 
they have special ele- 
vators for holding and cleaning pop- 
corn. People who do not have access 
to such popcorn elevators as exist in 
such towns as Odebolt and Arthur 
must depend pretty largely on _ ped- 
dling their popcorn out to the retail 
and the ultimate consumer. 
This is bothersome, and the average 
farmer does not find it worth while. 

Unless special efforts are made to 

increased consumption of 
we believe there is a chance 
of overproduction. There might very 
easily be an overproduction if farmers 
all over the corn belt devised some 
system of reaching the popcorn con- 
sumers more directly. A crop which 
sells for over twice as much per acre 
as ordinary field corn. and yet costs 
only about 15 per cent more to pro- 
duce, will unquestionably grow in pop- 
ularity, until finally the price is forced 
down to a point where there is but 
little difference in the profit of grow- 
ing an acre of popcorn and an acre of 
field corn. 


these sections 










































PO Little Genius Power Lift Tractor Plow 


Is One as Good 
as Another? 
da are questions of economy and 


finance to be considered in the con- 
templated purchase of a tractor plowing outfit, and 
these questions cannot always be properly settled 
in advance—unless the decision is based on 
known quality and tested reputation. 
For they are not all alike—one outfit is not 
necessarily “‘as good as another”, and the one 
too-often-made mistake is the careless purchase of ; 
an outfit that is not as good as it should be. : 
The Titan 10-20 tractor and the P¥@ ‘Little 
Genius tractor plow form the ideal combination — 
the one best one-man outfit—the one outfit that 
will figure the highest percentage, that will pay 
back dollar per dollar plus—the most talked-of 
tractor plow combination on the market. 
The Titan and the Little Genius are built for 
each other, by the International Harvester Com- 
pany, sold by International dealers, and backed by 
International service — a service which is depend- 
able, efficient and satisfying. 


If you intend to buy a tractor plow- 
ing outfit, now or in the future, your 
best interests will be served by 
calling on the International dealer 
for catalogues and information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc, 
UGA 


@ 
TANNING 


Send us your hides (horse, cow or steer) and 
we will make for you these garments (coats- 
robes-mittens) at a saving of 35 to 75% on 
cost, by our Special Process, which is a secret 
and is not used by any other firm, 


CHICAGO 


























Our tanning is light, soft, strong and to the 
highest degree, wind, water and moth-proof, 
Our aim is to make each and every shipper 


A SATISFIED CUSTOMER. 





Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
Refunded. 





NOTICE: With your first or- 
der of a hide, which we tan and 
manufacture into a coat, robe, we 
will present you with a pair of 
our large gauntlet Fur Mittens. 






Highest Prices paid for Hides 
and Furs. 


Write today for Free Samples, 
tags, Price list and ship to 


N CITY FUR COAT 
FIFTH ST.S.E. MINNEAPOLI 







































Flexible 
Kovar New Quack Grass serge om 
Thousands in successful use. Doegsix times the work of ordinary Way. 











harrow and does it better. A 110 inch Kovar New Quack Grass 4 
Destroyer will take the place of a 20 wheel disc. 






Endorsed by Agtiouburel Rupert, Comey 

Agents and thousan: f satisfied use’ 

Alfalfa felds Ly SF, does not interes ae =f 
4 sections for horses. Apy 

desired width YE "tractors. 










I positively guarantee satisfaction or will 
refund your money. Write for complete informetion and prices HOW. nite 
JOSEPHY. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn. og — te 






Patentee end Sole Manufacturer of the Korar New Quack Grasse Destroyer 



















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcom 
drese all ingu 





Henry Wallace. 
if preferred, name of write 
ries and lettel4 to Hearts and Homes De} partme nt 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
r will not be published. Ad- 


. Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








What the Urbandale Federated 
Church is Doing 


We have referred in the columns of 
Wallaces’ Farmer to the work of fed- 
erated churches, among others making 
special mention of the Urbandale Fed- 
erated Church. Our may be 
interested in learning how this church 
is beginning the new year. 

Chaplain Robb, of the Rainbow Divi- 
sion, accepted the pastorate of this 
church in the fall, and thru his efforts 
two interesting changes have been 
made in the practice of the church. 

A portable moving picture machine 
—such as was used in the Y. M. C. A. 
work—was bought. This, with curtain, 
cost about $240. Every Friday night 
movies are put on at the church. One 
reel that is educational and another 
that is entertaining is the usual pro- 
gram. No charge is made, but a col- 
lection is taken up. It is expected 
that the machine will be paid for and 
all running expenses met out of this 
collection. The reels are bought thru 
a company which censors the films. 
The cost of the films will average be- 
tween $8 and $9 an evening. 

Refreshments are served after the 
movie. The Sabbath school classes 
take turns in providing these refresh- 
ments, and half of the profits go to 
the movie fund. Doughnuts and coffee, 
pie, apples and sandwiches are the 
usual refreshments. The aim is to pro- 
vide something that will sell for five 
or ten cents. The movie lasts from 
an hour and a half to two hours. Fol- 
lowing this, Chaplain Robb invites the 
young folks for a frolic. The room is 
divided inte three sections, for the dif- 
ferent ages, and a captain for each di- 
vision is appointed by Chaplain Robb. 
He is always besieged by small boys 
to head their division, and certainly 
he gives them a royal good time. After 
the frolic, the grown-ups visit. 

Every Friday night finds the church 
well filled, sometimes so crowded that 


readers 


there is serious talk of building an 
auditorium for the increased activities 
of the church. 

Chaplain Robb has also started a 
junior church He has secured the 


services of a Christian man, who holds 
a service in the basement of the church 


for the children who are too small to 
understand the regular service, and 
for those who prefer a children’s serv 
ice. A committee of women assists 
with the children. So far, the children 
who belong to the church come up 
stairs for the communion and partake 
with the adults 

Chaplain Robb believes that the 


Christian life of the child should begin 
early; also that the church should hold 
the most pleasurable memories of the 
week for the child If one were to 
judge from the expressions of the chil 


dren, he is succeeding in giving them 
such memories. 

If anyone is so ignorant in these 
days as to question the fact that the 
church is an asset to a community, he 
should read the advertisements of real 
estate dealers who have property for 
sale in this community “Close to 
church and school” are the talking 
points 

That the Urbandale Federated 
Church is living and growing, we are 
giad to assure our readers 

Work for Clean Movies 

As a member of a committee ap 
pointed to investigate the quality of 
movies exhibited in our city, we made 
a tour of the houses. Aside from the 
fact that from some of these houses 
we came away feeling unclean from 


having witnessed the reels presented, 
we felt the appalling waste of hallful 
after hallful of men, women and chil 
dren gathered to be amused, and in 
some cases being entertained with 
scenes and people who would not be 
permitted—-were they the characters 
they portrayed—to associate with the 
families of self-respecting people 
Some parents seem indifferent to the 
character of movies shown; they are 
glad to have their children amused by 














pictures. Let us make this sugges- 
tion: If your children go to a movie, 
or whenever they go, ask them to write 
down for you an outline of the play 
that is pictured. The training will be 
good for them. It will teach them to 
look for the theme, the leading char- 
acters, the complication, the crisis and 
the climax. It will help them to ex- 
press themselves, and it will give the 
parents a line on the thing which im- 
presses the child. Some children will 
see only the things they can under- 
stand; others will be attracted by sug- 
gestion It is a common experience 
in the courts to have children who are 
up for stealing and malicious mischief 
admit that they got their ideas from 
the movies. 

The educational movies are well 
worth while. It is a help te teach thru 
the eye-gate by means of pictures, and 
wholesome reels of every-day folks 
surmounting every-day difficulties are 
so entertaining that it is a pity to 
have the wrong type of films “get by” 
as the boys say. Mothers need to in- 
terest themselves in this question be- 
fore it becomes a problem. It is easier 
to shut the gate than to head off the 
cattle once they get out: we must be 
vigilant now, and demand what is clean 
and wholesome. Fight bad movies 
with good movies. 








Altering Patterns 


No. 9, on “Planning the 
a helpful chapter on alter- 
patterns We quote the fol- 


Ames Bulletin 
costume, 
ing paper 
lowing 

“Many figures are 
as to be able to use 


* has 


not 
the 


so proportioned 
commercial pat- 
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tern is too short at one or both of these 


it must be slashed and separated 
it long enough. After 
the alteration has been made, cut the 
lining. Baste, try on and fit according 
to the directions which follow: 
ving the bust 
rest of the figure 
bust measure. To adjust 
take a piece of 
and long enough 


places, 
sufficiently to make 


he 


“Figures ha 
portion to the 
only an average 
the lining for a full bust, 
material six inches wide 
to reach across the front of the figure to 
the under-arm seam. Place it over the 
bust and pin smoothly to the corset cover. 
Try on lining and take care that the edges 
of the hem on the front are even at the 
neck Pin together down the front Cut 
the lining straight across the front at 
bust line and upward toward the armhole 
to within three-eighths of an inch of the 
notch in the edge of the armhole. Pin the 
edges of the slash carefully to the piece 


large in pro- 
may have 


underneath. If the back is too wide, it 
should be taken up at the under-arm 
seam, taking in only the back. 

“Where a small bust figure requires al- 
teration of pattern, the fullness will fall 
in wrinkles under the full part of the 
bust. Slash as for full bust. Lap the 


slashed edges until the lining fits smooth- 
ly. Do not make it too snug. 

“Remedy a wrinkle across the chest by 
taking up at the shoulder seams as much 
as is necessary to remove wrinkles, grad- 
ually sloping off the alteration toward the 
shoulder 

“To fit round shoulders, 
material three or four inches wide to the 
corset cover in the back from armhole to 
armhole. Try on the lining. If the figure 
is round-shouldered, wrinkles wil! appear 
at the under-arm seam running up toward 
the back, and the lining will stand out 
across the back at the bottom. Slash the 
lining across the back between the shoul- 
ders and down to within three-eighths of 
an inch of the under-arm seam. The lin- 
ing will spread apart as much as the fig- 


pin a strip of 


ure requires. Pin the edges to the piece 
below. 
“If the shoulders are very sloping, wrin- 


kles will appear running from neck toward 
under-arm. The remedy is to take up the 
lining at shoulders near arm, gradually 
sloping toward the neck. This will raise 
the armhole and cause it to bind. Slash 
the armhole at the edge until it is com- 
fortable Care must be taken that it is 
not slashed too much and the armhole 
































terns without alteration. The figure may made too larg Remove and trim to bot- 
be long from the neck to the fullest part tom of slashes 
of the bust, and short from the bust to “If it is desired to make a fitted lining 
the waist line, or it may be short from take up darts, making side darts about 
the neck to the bust and long from the one inch apart at waist line. and making 
The g gr snaaoe of A. F. Dee x of Oskalocea, Iowa, is a. a good start 
at judging hogs. He picked a good one this time, and seems to 
be intent on a closer examination. 
bust to the waist line In either case, the side dart about three-fourths of an inch 
full part of the bust lining will not come higher than the front one 
on the right place on the figure Test the For the sleeves measure the inside of 
pattern before cuttins Use a good com the arm, from the il held under the 
mercial pattern of a plain. shirtwaist irm to the elbow, and from t} elbow to 
Measure figure from collar seam at center the small bone in the outside of the wrist 
of back to waist line To get the under keeping tapelir n same positio Cor 
arm measure, hold a pencil in a horizontal pare these measurements with those of 
position close up under the arm of the the sleeve pattern and make necessary 
figure fitted Measure from the pencil lterat above and below the elbow. 
to the waist line This gives the under After | is properly adjusted, rip apart 
arm measure Compare these measure- ind cut paper pattern for future use, as 
ments with those of the commercial pat- e lining is apt to pull and stretch out of 
tern. If the figure is not the same as the place 
pattern at the under-arm, the pattern - 
must be altered at the lower part If the 
pattern is too long at the lower part, lay | BURNS. 
a pleat across each piece of the pattern By using the proper treatment, burns 
two and one-half inches above the waist can be made to heal more quickly, and 
line. The size of the pleat is one-half the | the pain may also be lessened. Miss 
difference in the measurements. If the | Ada Lewis. of the North Dakota 


figure measures two inches less than the 
pattern, a one-inch pleat will be required 

“If the pattern is too long between neck 
and under-arm, the pleat must extend 
across half way between neck and under- 
arm If the pattern is too long at both 
above and below the bust, it must be al- 
tered in both places, two and one-half 
inches above the waist line and half-way 
between neck and under-arm,. If the pat- 


Agricul- 


tural College, recommends applying to the 


burn a thick paste made of soda and 
water If it hardens, it may be moist- 
ened with water before removing from 
the flesh. She recommends the following 
as an excellent ointment for both burns 
and cuts Lysol, one-half ounce; alcohol, 
one-half ounce; castor oil, eight ounces 


Place folded gauze over the wound after 


applying ointment, and bandage 


























SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From ~ book “‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 
eigen 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Why Sammy Jay Has a Fine Coat 


Because Peter Rabbit has questioned 
the wisdom of Old Mother Nature in 
giving Sammy Jay such a beautiful coat, 
Grandfather Frog is going to tell him 
the stery of how Sammy came to pos- 
sess it. 











‘Of course you have heard all about 
what a very fine gentleman Sammy Jay’s 
great-great-ever-so-great grandfather was 
thought to be until it was discovered that 
he was all the time stealing from 
neighbors and putting the blame 
ers, and how Old Mother Nature punished 
him by taking away the beautiful voice of 
which he was so proud, and giving him 
instead the harsh voice which Sammy has 
now, and making him tell just what he is 
by screaming, “Thief! Thief! Thief!’ every 


his 


on ot! 


time he opens his mouth to speak. 
“At first Old Mother Nature had in- 


away the fime coat of 
which Mr. Jay was so proud, but when 
he discovered that he had lost his fine 
voice, he was so ashamed that he hurried 
away to hide himself from the eyes of 
his neighbors, so that Old Mother Nature 
didn’t have time to change his coat just 
then 

‘‘T'll wait a bit,’ said she to herself, 
‘and see how he behaves. Perhaps he ts 
truly sorry for what he has done, and I 
will not have to punish him more.’ 

‘But if Mr. Jay was truly sorry, he gave 
no signs of it. You see, he had cheated 
his neighbors, and had stolen from them 
for so long, that he found this the easiest 
way to get a living. His bad habits had 
become fixed, as bad habits have a way of 
doing. Bestédes, right down in his heart, 
he wasn’t sorry for what he had done, 
only angry at having been found out. 
Now that he had been found out, of 
course every one was on the watch for 
him, and it wasn't so easy to Steal as it 
had been before. So now, instead of go- 
ing about openly, with his head held high, 
he grew very crafty, and sneaked quietly 
about thru the Green Forest, trying to 
keep out of sight, that he might the 
easier steal from his neighbors and make 
trouble for them. 


tended to take 


“When Old Mother Nature saw this, 
she changed her mind about taking away 


iis handsome suit. Tf I do that,’ thought 
‘{t will make it all the easier for htm 
to keep out of sight, and all the harder 


she 








for his neighbors to know when he ts 
about.’ 
So instead of giving him the plain, 
homely suit that she had thought of giv- 
xr him, she made his coat of blue bright- 
er than before and trimmed it with the 
whitest of white trimmings, so that Mr. 
Jay had one of the very handsomest coats 
in all the Green Forest At first he was 
very proud of it, but it wasn’t long before 
he found that it was very hard work to 
keep out of sight when he wanted to 
t bright blue coat was forever giving 
m away when he was out on mischief. 
Everybody was all the time on the watch 
for it, and so where in the past Mr. Jay 
had been able, without any trouble, to 


steal all he wanted to eat, now he some- 
times actually had to work for his food, 
and get it honestly or else go hunery. 

“You would suppose that he would have 
mended his ways, wouldn't you?” 

Peter nodded 

“But he didn’t. He grew more sly and 
crafty than ever. But in spite of this, he 
didn’t begin to make as much trouble as 
before. He couldn't, you know, because 
of his bright coat. When Old Mother Na- 
ture found that Mr. Jay had passed along 
his bad habits to his children, she passed 
along his handsome blue coat, too, and so 
it has been from that long-ago day right 
down to this. Sammy Jay’s fine coat isn't 
a reward for goodness, as is Winsome 
Bluebird’s, but is to help the other little 
people of the Green Forest and the Green 
Meadows to protect themselves, and keep 
track of Sammy when he is sneaking and 
snooping around looking for mischief. 
Now what do you think, Peter Rabbit?” 

Peter scratched one long ear and then 
the other long ear thoughtfully, and he 
looked a wee bit ashamed as he replied: 
“I guess Old Mother Nature makes no 
mistakes and always knows just what 
she is doing.” 

“Chug-a-rum.” said 
in his deepest voice. ‘“‘You may be sure 
she does. And another thing, Peter Rab- 
bit: Never judge anyone by his clothes. 
It f@ a great mistake, a very great mis- 
take. Plain clothes sometimes cover the 
kindest hearts, and fine clothes often are 
a warning to beware of mischief.” 

*‘J—I don’t know but you are right,” 
admitted Peter 

“I know I am,” said Grandfather Frog. 

(Next week's story tells why Jerry 
Muskrat builds his house in the water.) 


Grandfather Frog, 
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i Our Sabbath School Lesson 


y HENRY WALLACE 
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Lessons are as they were made originally 


the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may Occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions ~4 the lesson text. 


This statement May not always apply to 











Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer {s copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
+ duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 





Peter Preaches at Pentecost 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for January ott 1920. Acts, 2. Printed, 
Acts, 2:14, 22-24, 32-42.) 


“But Peter, standing up with the 
eleven, lifted up his voice and spake 
up unto them, saying, Ye men of Judea 
and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem, be 
this known unto you, and give ear unto 
my words. 

“Ye men of Israel, hear these words: 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of 
God unto you by mighty works and 
wonders and signs which God did by 
him in the midst of you, even as ye 
yourselves know; (23) him, being de- 
livered up by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, ye by the 
hand of lawyers did crucify and slay; 
(24) whom God raised up, having 
loosed the pangs of death: 
was not possible that he should be 
holden of it. 

“This Jesus did God raise up, where- 
of we are all witnesses. (33) Being 
therefore by the right hand of God ex- 
alted, and having received of the Fath- 
er the promise of the Holy Spirit, he 
hath poured forth this, which ye see 
and hear. (84) For David ascended 
not into the heavens: but he saith him- 
self, The Lord said unto my Lord, sit 
thou on my right hand, (35) till I make 
thine enemies the footstool of thy feet. 
(36) Let all the house of Israel there- 
fore know assuredly, that God hath 
made him both Lord and Christ, whom 
ye crucified. (37) Now when they 
heard this, they were pricked in their 
heart, and said unto Peter and the rest 
of the apostles, Brethren, what shall 
Peter said unto 
them, Repent ye, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
unto the remission of your sins; and 
ve shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. (89) For to you is the promise, 
and to all your children, and to all 
that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call unto him. (40) 
And with many other words he testi- 
fied, and exhorted them, saying, Save 
yourselves from this crooked genera- 
tion. (41) They then that received 
his word were baptized: and there 
were added unto them in that day 
about three thousand souls. (42) And 
they continued steadfastly in the apos- 
tles’ teaching and fellowship, in the 
breaking of bread and the prayers.” 

A great sermon requires’ three 
things: a great subject, a great occa- 
sion, a great preacher. The preacher 
in this case was Peter, the most pic- 


uresque, the boldest and the most 
courageous of all the apostles, and 
their recognized leader. The occasion 
was the first day of Pentecost, a regu- 
lar Jewish feast occurring fifty days 
after the passover. The first forty of 
the intervening days had been spent by 
the risen Lord in convincing the apos- 
tles that He was not dead, but risen. 
The last ten days had been spent by 
them in prayer for the fulfillment of 
the promise of the Holy Ghost, which 
should give power for testimony and 
for the conversion of the world. 

At one of their meetings, the ancient 
symbol of the Divine presence ap- 
peared in a visible manner, not in the 
temple between the cherubim and over 
the mercy seat, but on the head of each 
disciple, now numbering a hundred 
and twenty, giving them spiritual illu- 
mination, which drew crowds of excit 
ed Jews, filling the house. 

The subject of Peter’s sermon was 
Salvation, not of the nation, as they 
had expected, by the Jewish Messiah, 
but of the individual soul thru their 
Messiah, that salvation being not only 
for this world, but leading to life eter- 
nal. Peter begins his sermon by point- 
ing out that this outpouring of the 
Spirit was the fulfillment of the proph- 
ecy of Joel, that the time would come 
when inspiration or guidance by the 
Holy Spirit would not be limited to 
prophets as of old, but would be the 
privilege of all, even servants in the 
house; that salvation would not be 
limited to the Jews, but that whoever 


because it” 





j 





| 
would call upon the name of the Lord | 


would be saved (verses 17-21). 

Then he began to preach Jesus, and, 
mark you, first as a man. He gives His 
town, Nazareth, from which He had 
been called, in derision or contempt, 
“the Nazarene.” In thus preaching 
about Jesus as a man, he followed the 
example of the Master, who did not 
lay emphasis upon His divinity until 
the second vear of His ministry, allow- 
ing His disciples to infer from what He 
did. who He was and must be: “A man 
approved of God unto you by mighty 
works and wonders and signs which 
God did by him in the midst of you, 
even as ye yourselves know.” God set 
His seal of approval on this Man by 
doing works thru Him which the Di- 
vine alone could do. And this Man, thus 
approved and owned of God, you have 


taken by lawless hands, and have cru- | 


cified and slain. To do this deed, your 
religious leaders had to trample, not 
merely on justice, but on the rules of 
procedure of your own court, breaking 
their own laws and killing a Man whom 
God had approved. God raised Him up, 
for it was not possible that the grave 
should hold permanently the Son of 
yod, the Man on whose every act He 
had set his seal of approval. In all this 
you did not put yourselves beyond the 
reach of God’s foreknowledge and “de- 
terminate counsel.” 

Here arises the age-long question: 
Why, if this happened with the “deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God,” should either the Jewish Sanhe- 
drin or the people be charged with the 
murder of the Nazarene? The Scrip- 
tures never answer that question, nor 
do I answer it. They teach on every 
page the sovereignty of God and the 
responsibility of man for his deeds, 
which involves freedom of the human 
will. To us, these two things are irre- 
concilable, for the reason that we can 
not comprehend the sovereignty of 
God. If we deny His sovereignty, we 
have no longer a God whom we can 
even respect. If we deny freedom of 
will, we deny the ultimate fact of con- 
sciousness. We can not reconcile these 
two, and do not need to, for religion is 
not a philosophy, but a life. 

Why should individuals then present, 
who took no part in the crucifixion of 
Jesus, be held responsible for the 
crimes of their rulers? A hard ques- 
tion, and I raise it because, in the ex- 
position of these lessons, I desire to 
dodge no question, however hard to an- 
swer. I can answer it onky by saying 
that in all ages the individual has to 
suffer for the crimes of the rulers. I 
believe the individual suffers because 
of the lack of a public opinion which 
would have made the crime impossible. 
The sin of the Jewish people was ignor- 
ance. In his sermon the next day, Peter 
brings this out clearly: “I know that 
in ignorance ye did it, as did also your 
rulers.”” The sin was ignorance when 
knowledge was possible 

Naturally, many of his hearers would 
be incredulous of the fact of the resur- 
rection, as many are now. The disciples 
themselves had had to be convinced. 
Therefore, in the verses of the lesson 
not printed (25-28), Peter quotes from 
Psalm 16, showing that the resurrec- 
tion was foretold in their own Scrip- 
tures, written by David, their great 
king, who was also a prophet of God. 
The answer would at once arise in the 
minds of these people, that David was 
speaking of himself, and expressing 
the hope of his own immortality. Peter, 
answering this thought, says: Breth- 
ren, let’s have a _ heart-to-heart talk 
about David. It could not apply to him, 
for he is dead, buried, and you have 
visited his tomb. He was not merely a 
king, but a prophet, and, knowing that 
God had sworn by him (Psalms, 89: 
3-4 and 132:11) that the Messiah 
should descend from him, he prophe- 
sied His resurrection. Only in this 
way could the promise of a perpetual 
Davidic king be fulfilled; and this res- 
urrection of the Messiah, David’s son, 
is the fulfillment of the Divine prom- 
ise. This Jesus, whom you called in 
derision “the Nazarene,” because He 
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Select a Roofing 
as You Would Your Bank 


O YOU know of any reason why the interiors of 

your buildings, which also contain valuable prop- 

erty, should not be accorded the same protection as 
the money and securities you place in a bank? 


Service, 


— judgment requires of a 
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your lumber dealer. 





came from a little town, has risen. He 
is now at the right hand of God, the 
seat of power; and He has given to us 
the Holy Spirit, as an abiding pres- 
ence, even as He promised the disci- 
ples at the last passover. Do you doubt 
this? Then look once more at your 
Scriptures. In Psalm 110 you will find: 


“The Lord said unto my Lord, 

Sit thou on my right hand, 

Till I make thine enemies the foot- 
stool of thy feet.” 


You say the Messiah is the son of 
David. That is true, but only a half- 
truth. The whole truth is that David 
called the Messiah his Lord. The Jesus 
we preach is the fulfillment of your 
own Scriptures. Therefore, rest as- 
sured that God has made Jesus the 
Nazarene, not only the Christ and Mes- 
siah, but Supreme Lord. 

The argument of Peter’s sermon, of 
which we have only the abstract, is 
his: Jesus the Nazarene was a man, 
but a man approved of God, and more 
than man, as shown by the works He 
did, works that can be done only by the 
Divine. Your rulers have put Him to 
death. In doing so, you have fulfilled 
your own prophecies, and also the Di- 
vine plan and purpose. The resurrec- 
tion from the dead was also a fullfill- 
ment of your Scriptures. The ascen- 
sion and the granting of spiritual pow- 
er was also the fulfillment of your own 
prophecies. 

A new flood of light was thus thrown 
upon the life of Jesus. They were ab- 
solutely in the power of the Nazarene, 
and began to cry out to the apostles 
here and there over the audience: 
“Brethren, what shall we do?” Peter 
replied: “Repent ye, and be baptized, 
every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ unto the remission of your sins; 
and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit.” He anticipates their 
question: By what right? Simply this: 
“For to you is the promise, and to your 
children, and to all that are afar off, 
even as many as the Lord our God 
shall call unto him.” 

But note the closing appeal: “And 
with many other words he testified, 
and exhorted them, saying, Save your- 


Is it any wonder that MULE-HIDE 
has earned the well-known reputa- 
““Not a Kick in a Million Feet’’ ? 
When you buy MULE-HIDE your 
investment is as safe as though it 


bank. 








Strength and Safety—these are what your 
bank. 


= demand these same qualities in your roof? 


: MULE-HIDE Roofing and Shingles 


are manufactured by a process that 
makes for greatest possible Service, 
thus doing away with the need of 
are Strong, 
due to 
the honest materials which they con- 
Roofing and 
Shingles are inspected and approved 
Laboratories, 
flying 


then, 


Why not, 


MULE-HIDE 


“NOT A KICK : 
IN A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


—ANDB— 


SHINGLES 





MULE-HIDE Roofing comes in 
smooth finish and red or grey- 
green slate-kote. 


MULE-HIDE red or grey-green 
Shingles may be had individually 
or four-in-one style (often termed 
“Slab’’ or “Strip” Shingles). 


Ask 





THE LEHON COMPAN Y Manufacturers 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Avenue - Chicago 


selves from this crooked generation.” 
It is a personal, individual appeal to 
those who are now convinced of the 
fact that Jesus died for their sins, and 
rose again from the dead. There were 
three thousand converts from this 


| great sermon. 


Ihave said this was a great sermon; 
and, like all great sermons, it began 
with telling his hearers in a clear and 
sympathetic way things they all knew, 
namely, the wonderful works of Jesus. 
Then he shows them that, if their 
Scriptures are true (and they fully be 
lieved in them), this was preciselv 
what would naturally happen. He does 
not hesitate to charge them with their 
sins, even tho they were sins of ignor- 
ance. He then demands that, what- 
ever may have been the mistakes of 
the past, they repent, and show their 
repentance by receiving the rite of bap- 
tism, not as John did, as a preparation 
for the kingdom of heaven, but that 
they might be members of that king- 
dom; and to do it at once, while under 
the full weight of conviction. It was 
a great sermon, and Peter was at his 
best. 


THE SLEEVED SCARF. 
Possibly the sleeved scarf is not new 
to some of our readers, but others may 
wish to know of this very attractive, 
“comfy” scarf for breakfast jacket, bed 
jacket, or to be worn under a light jack- 
et. The following are the directions given 


by Miss Wallace, who was shown hew to 
make it by a friend, who—but we needn’t 
trace it farther. For this searf, take 
three balls of medium heavy shepherd 


yarn, or any yarn which can be used to 
substitute. Cast on sixty stitches, knit 
two, purl two for six inches. Then widen 
to one hundred stitches by adding one 
stitch at the beginning and end of eoch 
row. When you have the one hundred 
stitches, knit plain till ready for the cuff 
for the other sleeve. This scarf looks like 
a straight piece with a sleeve at each end. 
If the person who is to wear it is at hand, 
measure from wrist to wrist from the 
back when both arms are outstretched. 
Take off to sixty stitches, then knit two, 
purl two, till the end of the cuff. Cast 
off. Sew up sleeve to eight inches from 
the wrist. Turn back the middle at the 
top for a collar, and crochet scallops all 
around the scarf, 
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COMPLETE 


100 CAPSULES and 
SET OF BEST IN- 
STRUMENTS. 












Bonnetts Bio 5 


WORM CAPSULES 


Are the original Worm Capsules 
killing and carrying off ali stomach and 
intestinal worms, they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of feed. 





Besides 


Beware of imitations. The genuine Bon- 
nett’s “Big B” are strongest—surest and 
cheapest in the end. It is the + 
Bonnett’s “Big B” that are used by Farm 
Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and the 
largest hog raisers 

Clem Good man of Elma, Iowa, writes: “I used 
some of your Bonnett’s ‘Big B’ Worm Capsules 

atter part of last winter on my fell pigs that I had heer 
» a most all winter with other worm remedies. The 
other r got some worms bout the hags kept coughing 
A day after using Bonnett's ‘Big B 
came that I could hardly be 
e them another dose 
of your capsules and never saw pigs, do eo well in my life 
enclose $5.00 A 100 ae capsules.’ 

W.H. Hetm soeth of Aurelia, Jowa. writes: “TI 


bave used mest hog w: are advertised 
and find after a year's trial "thet Ronnett’ s ‘Big B’ are 
ail you claim for t 1 tike them for three reasons 


ey are 8 pa ne expeller. (2) Easy to administer. (3) 
The dose ys under one's control ease send me 


wa 
200 more C Soules for which I enc love $10 











A Se CAPSULE TO EACH HOG ‘DOES THE WORK 

Can any farmer afford to let worms infest his 
hogs when a 5c capsule will positively expel all 
the worms and put the hog in the best physical 
condition? 

FULLY GUARANTEED 

Bonnett'’s “Big B" Capsules are sold with a 
guarantee to give perfect satisfaction or we 
promptly refund the full purchase price 
Pig Gun and Speculum - - - _ 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules, - 

We pay all charges. Order today 
3. LL. BONNETT. Mtg. Chemist 

A? Main St.. Bloomington, Ill. 
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SMOKE "HOUSE 





Send No Money! 


Butcher a few hogs for your 
Own table. Smoke Ham, Bacon 
Sausage at home. Cut meat 
bills in half. Sell to . “4 gh mere 
at tremendous profit 
fied after trial, kee K Cr r “a 
House. If not plea ase ed, we turn 
ovurexpense. Yor risk a 
penny. Four easy ane ays apne 


e "atlL-STEEL FARM 
rstin “smoke HOUSE 


Beats big pac ‘kore and old atyle home Sax abe, Ho sees, Alr cook 
Bmoke positively permeates 
“At ter emokir - use 
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Don't Pay Big Bast fonuge roe 
Butcher Bills! | avi Use tn iasciment kitchen, oF 


! all your hogs 


ea Prope 


“ ‘. KIRSTIN ‘COMPANY 
[oS Wells St. Escanaba, M.ch. 


OSAGE POSTS 


CARLOAD LOTS 
H WAY, ELK CREEK, NEB. 























THE LITTLE TWISTER 


Belt Power Transmitter 
For Ford and Dodge Cars 


Twists everything hard but your 
pocketbook. The mest c 





mt and satisfectery pow 
fieht and mediun me. 3 on 
ten days’ trial, $14.7 t b 
} Saline. 


Write for free circular 


FRANK R. WEISGERBER, Dept.27, SALINA, KAS. 
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[ FEEDING QUESTIONS | 








Steer Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T am starting fifty-five steers, aver- 
aging 1,000 pounds, on feed. I have 
mixed hay, 300 tons of silage, oil meal 
at $80 a ton, and can buy corn at $1.30 
per bushel. I am feeding them all the 
hay and silage they will eat, and am 
just starting corn, but the oil meal has 
not come yet. These cattle seem to be 
eating more hay than any cattle I ever 
fed, and I would like to know if it 
would pay me to buy more hay at $20 
a ton, in case I run out. I have plenty 
of oat straw, but have never fed any 
to fattening cattle.” 

Our correspondent seems to have 
enough silage so that he can, if he 
wishes, use the heavy silage ration 
which has given such excellent results 
in recent years. An average daily of 
52 pounds of silage, three pounds of 
oil meal and one and a half pounds of 
alfalfa hay produced average daily 
gains of 2.74 pounds last year at the 
Iowa station. At this rate it required 
about a ton of silage and 100 pounds 
of oil meal to produce 100 pounds of 
gain. 

A more typical corn belt ration, one 
which was especially popular five or 
six years ago, is an average daily of 
25 to 30 pounds of silage, 15 pounds 
of shelled corn, two or three pounds 
of oil meal or cottonseed meal, and 
two or three pounds of alfalfa or clo- 
ver hay. At the Iowa station this past 
winter, such a ration produced aver- 
age daily gains of three pounds, and 
the steers were valued at $1 a hun- 
dred higher than the heavy silage 
steers, and, moreover, they produced 
more gain when the hogs followed. 
From the standpoint of profit, there 
was not so much difference between 
the two rations, altho the advantage 
was slightly in favor of the heavy sil- 
age ration. This year there are some 
indications that fat steers will sell 
high enough next spring so that a mod- 


erately heavy corn ration will pay. 
However, the safest thing to do is to 
use the heavy silage ration. 





Clover Hay Versus Corn Silage 
for Fattening Steers 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What is the value of clover hay 
as compared with corn silage for fat- 
tening steers? Is it profitable to fat- 
ten cattle on clover hay at $30 a ton? 
What feeds would you suggest in ad- 
dition to the clover?” 

Unless our correspondent can buy 
his feeders to excellent advantage, we 


rather doubt the advisability of feed- 
ing $30 clover hay. The probabilities 
are that with the typical corn belt 
clover hay ration, it will require to 


produce 100 pounds of gain about 700 
pounds of shelled corn, 500 pounds of 
clover hay and 100 pounds of cotton 
seed meal or oil meal. With feed 
prices as they now prevail, this means 

teed expense of around $27 for 
100 pounds of gain. Perhaps fat cat 
tle next spring will high enough 
to pay tor expensive gains, never- 
theless, we are a little inclined to 
wonder if it will not pay our corre 
spondent just l 


each 


sell 


about as well to sell his 
clover hay at $30 a ton as to try to 
feed it 


It ordinarily figu 


abou three tons of ( ige to 
equal in value one tone wf clover ha 
\ umber of experiments indicat: 
howev< that corn silage h a 1 





value relative to 
found that one ton of corn silage 
the ability to 
pounds of corn and 700 pounds of clo 


ver hay, or, cancelling out the corn by 


1 , ‘ 
place avout 230 


converting it into silage, it took less 
than two tons of corn silage to equal 
in value one ton of clover hay Theo- 


retically, silage is not a substitute for 
clover hay at all, inasmuch as it is 
poor in protein and rich in carbyhy- 


drates, whereas clover hay derives its 
chief value from its high protein con- 
tent. This is largely theory, however, 
and in actual experience silage seems 
to have the ability to replace clover 
hay to a very large extent Espe- 
cially is this the case when two 


pounds of oil meal or cottonseed meal 
are added to the average daily ration 




















of each steer. With prices as they 
have been prevailing, we believe that 
it is possible to make 100 pounds of 
gain at $3 or $4 less expense with sil- 
age than with clover hay. Occasion- 
ally, the silage fed steers do nct sell 
quite so high as the clover fed steers, 
but on the average there is remarka- 
bly little difference. 





Sow Ration 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T am breeding my brood sows for 
May tarrow and wish to feed them so 
as to get large, strong pigs with good 
bone. For feed I have corn at $1.25 
per bushel, oats at 65 cents, oil meal 
at $80 per tone, and tankage at $100.” 

As a brood sow ration it is mighty 
hard to beat an average daily of three 
or four pounds of corn and one-third 
to one-half pound of tankage. In ad- 
dition clover or alfalfa hay may be 
kept before the sows at all times. In 
an experiment at the Iowa station, 
sows fed on corn and tankage far- 
rowed pigs weighng an average of 2.4 
pounds each, whereas, sows fed corn 
alone farrowed pigs weighing only 1.85 
pounds each. Moreover, 85 per cent 
of the corn and tankage pigs were 
strong, whereas, only 41 per cent of 
the corn alone pigs were strong. We 
see no particular advantage in giv- 
ing such feeds as oats and oil meal. 
In one of the lowa experiments, those 
sows which received an average daily 
of 2.7 pounds of corn and one pound 
of a mixture of oats, oil meal, bran 
and middlings produced pigs which 
weighed an average of one-third of a 
pound less than the pigs produced by 
the corn and tankage sows, and more- 


over, they were less vigorous. Both 
clover and alfalfa seem to be suverior 
to a mixture of oats, oil meal, bran 
and middlings as a supplement to 
corn. The practical thing, ordinarily. 
in our opinion, is to depend pretty 
largely on corn and tankage, and in 


addition to feed a little something in 
the way of clover or alfalfa. 


Value of Buttermilk 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What can I afford to pay for but- 
termilk for my hogs? Corn is $1.25 
per bushel, and I will have to haul the 


buttermilk two miles over fairly good 
roads.’ 
One hundred pounds of buttermilk 


has a feeding value roughly equivalent 
to ten pounds of corn plus five pounds 
of tankage. In other words, with corn 
at $1.25 per bushel and tankage at 
$100 a ton, buttermilk has a feeding 


value of right around 50 cents a hun- 
dred For recently weaned pigs and 
suckling sows, we believe that but- 


termilk has an even greater value than 


this 

On account of the fact that butter- 
milk is rather mean to handle and 
must generally be hauled for some 
distance, it should always be bought 
at a price considerably less than 50 
cents per hundred Just how much 
the bother of hauling amounts to va- 
ries considerably, and each man must 


figure this out for himself 


Oil Meal Seiten Molasses Feed 
An lowa correspondent writes 
os — ol Oil meal and l 


feed for steer which are being 


st 





irted on silage 
The ordinary molasses feed contains 
from one-half t wo-thirds as much 
protein as oil meal, 


erly a substitute for corn than for oil 





meal. 


At the Iowa station last 
winter, steers fed on a typical molas- 
ses feed required to make 100 pounds 
of gain 374 pounds of shelled corn, 
285 pounds of molasses feed, 1,365 
pounds of corn silage and 42 pounds 
of alfalfa, as compared with oil meal 
which required to make a hun- 
cred pounds of gain pounds of 
shelled corn, 101 pounds of oil meal, 
$20 pounds of corn silage and 32 
pounds of alfalfa. At the finish of the 
experiment, the oil meal steers were 
valued 75 cents a hundred higher than 
the molasses feed steers. 


experiment 


steers, 
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EASY NOW TO SAW LOGS 
AND CUT DOWN TREES 


Only one man, or even a boy, with 
the improved Ottawa Engine Log Saw 


can easily cut twenty-five to forty 
cords a day, and at a cost of less than 
2c per cord. This machine, which out- 


does all others, has a heavy, cross cut 
saw driven by a powerful especially 
designed 4-cycle gasoline engine. It’s 
a fast money-maker for those using it, 
and does more than ten men could do, 
either cutting down trees, sawing logs, 
or buzzing branches while you rest. 
When not sawing, the engine can be 
used for other work requiring power. 





Beware of Smitations 


The entire machine is mounted on 
truck wheels to make it easy to move 
to the trees or logs, and from cut to 
cut on a log without stopping the en- 
gine. For moving on the road, the 
truck wheels are placed parallel with 
the skids and the rig hauled straight 
ahead. The wheels turn on a two- 
way spindle. You do not have to take 
them off, but can change direction of 
wheel travel by merely taking out a 
pin. 

The Ottawa can be fitted for saw- 
ing down trees. It cuts level with 
surface of ground, thereby getting all 
the timber and leaving no stumps 
sticking up. An automatic friction 
clutch stops the saw in case of undue 
resistance. Two men can fall forty 
to fifty trees a day in ordinary timber. 

The outfit is compact, simple, dura- 
ble against a lifetime of hard wear. 
Sells for a low price cash, or easy pay- 
ments. Guaranteed for reliable opera- 
tion in the hands of every one who has 
trees to cut down and logs to work up. 

Full information and low factory 
price to you can be had simply by ad- 
dressing the 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


Ottawa, Kansas 


2164 Wood St., 











PENDERG AST BARB WIRE 


We can make imme pen apmant from our large 
stock listed below. Full 12%-gauge heavy gal- 


vanized barb wire, + approximately one 
pound to the rod. 

Detivered tn Iowa Mo. Neb 

& lil & Kan, 

2-point hog, 3-inch spaces ..... $4.65 $4.75 $5.05 


2-potnt cattle, 3-inch spaces.... 4.40 450 4.89 
4-point cattle, 5-inch spaces.... 4.65 4.75 5.05 
Order direct from this ad, and we'll ship at once, 
It’s scarce—do not wait. Fence book on request, 


UNITED FENCE COMPANY 
OF STILLWATER 
es and Factories: 


Office 
323 Main St., Stillwater, Minn. 
263 Frent St., Fort Madison, lowa. 
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FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
‘Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now. : 
NTERLOCKINCG FENCE COne ‘ 
Box = 126 MORTON, ILLS.=— 








Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute 
dairy management 


their experience to this department. 
will be cheerfully answered. 


Questions concerning 








Market Milk Prices 


A compilation of reports of prices 
of market milk from a group of eight 
cties indicates that the milk producer 
lost ground during November. In Oc- 
tober the producer received slightly 
more than 50 per cent of the amount 
paid by the consumer; in November 
the producer received between 48 and 
49 per cent. Considering the fact that 
the dairyman’s expenses curing the 
winter presumably mount up faster 
than the distributor, this tendency 
seems hardly justified. 

The price per hundred on 
the producer rose 8 cents in 
ber over the October price 
United States as a whole. In the east 
north central states, the price on 
standard milk went up only 1 cent a 
hundred; but in the west north central 


milk to 
Novem- 
over the 


states an increase of 11 cents was 
recorded. 
The following table is based on 


prices furnished by the federal Bureau 
of Markets. The first column gives 
the price per hundred to the producer 
at country shipping stations; the next 
two columns give the cents per quart 
that go to producer and dealer; the 
last column gives the price paid by the 
consumer in cents ” r bs art. 
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Chicago iavean eek $3.60} 7.8) 7.2; 15 
Des Moines ...... cel wool ¢.2| ¢.8] 15 
St. TOW ovis ccccces] Ov0l SO) 6.01 16 
Cleveland .........| 3.65; 7.9, 8.1/ 16 
BUG: 26249400000) O40) Val 4.0 18 
Pittsburgh .........| 3.75} 8.1) 7.9) 16 
Kansas City .......| 3.15] 6.8) 8.2) 15 
Indianapolis ........ 2.72) 5.9] 8.1 14 
At Des Moines, the country shipping 


station price is estimated at 30 cents 
under the f. o. b. city quotation. 





Dairy Information for the Census 


When 
on you n 
how many 


the census enumerator calls 
January he is going to ask 
gallons of milk were pro- 
duced on your farm in 1919. Will you 
be able to tell him? And when he 
asks this question, remember that he 
wants you not merely to tell him how 


many gallons you sold, or used in 
making butter and cheese, or con- 
sumed in your own household, but 
to report every gallon produced, in- 
cluding even that fed to animals. .Nor 
will he stop with this question, but 
will ask six more, as follows: 

1. How many gallons of milk did 
you sell in 1919? 

2. How many gallons of cream did 


you sell in 1919? 

3. How many pounds 
did you sell in 1919? 

4. How many pounds of butter did 
you make in 1919? 

5. How many pounds of 
you sell in 1919? 

6. How many pounds of 
you make in 1919? 

Th he will ask you how much 
was réceived in 1919 from the sale of 
each one of these products which you 
sold. 

The census bureau is willing to ad- 
mit that, of all the questions which 
will be asked in the farm census, those 
relating to dairy products will be 
among the hardest for you to answer. 
Yet the bureau is unwilling to omit 
these questions from the schedule to 
be used in the coming census, when its 
figures show that there were pro- 
duced in 1909 almost six billion gal- 
jons of milk—enough to cover a 175- 
acre farm ten feet deep—and that 
nearly $500,000,000 were received by 
the farmers of the United States from 
the sale of dairy products. 

In some sections of the country dai- 
rying constitutes an important part of 
the farm business. If you are a farm- 
er in such a secton you probably sell 
but a single dairy product, such as 
whole milk, for example; and since 
its sale provides an important part of 


of butterfat 


butter did 


cheese did 


| 








your income you should be able to 
tell with ease not only the _ total 
amount of milk sold and the amount 
received for it during the year, but 
also your total production of milk, for 
whatever purpose used. 

In other sections of the country the 
production of milk and butter is given 
no special consideration. If you are 
a farmer in such a part of the country 


you think principally of the corn, the 
wheat, the cotton, or the hogs that 
you raise, while if you think ait all of 
the milk and butter produced you 
think of them as being merely inci- 
dental in the operation of your farm. 
Yet you have an abundance of milk 


and cream and butter to use 365 days 
in the year and you may receive quite 
a tidy sum from the of milk or 
butter besides. 

You may have kept 
record or account of 
duction in 1919. In fact, you may have 
never given it a thought and may no 
idea how many gallons were produced. 
You want to give the enumerator this 
information, but how can you do it? 

Let us Suppose that during 
January, February and March—ninety 
days—you had two cows which gave 
on an average one and one-half gal- 
lons each per day. That makes 270 
gallons. In April, with thirty days, 
vou had three cows giving the same 
average amount. That makes 155 gal- 
lons more. Then in May, June, July, 
August, September and October—184 
days—you had four cows, and the av- 
erage per day for these months was 
two gallons a cow. That makes 1,472 
gallons during these months. In No- 
vember and December, with sixty-one 


sale 


absolutely 
your milk 


no 
pro- 


see. 


days, you had three cows which were 
still averaging two gallons a day, 
making 366 gallons more. That 
makes a total of 2,243 gallons, but call 


it 2,250 gallons just to make the num- 
ber even. Of course, no one will say 
that that number absolutely exact, 
yet you would be willing to admit that 
it is a mighty close guess. When a 
thousand other farmers have esti- 
mated their milk production in the 
same way the total will be exceed- 
ingly close to the actual number of 
gallons produced. In any event, where 
no records were kept an estimate must 
be made, and this is probably the best 
method of making it, and you or your 
wife is undoubtedly the best person to 
make it. In the same way you can 
figure the total amount of butter 
made, as well as the number of pounds 
sold and the amount received for it. 

Now get some paper and a pencil 
and do a little figuring, so that when 
the enumerator comes—some time in 
January, remember—you will have all 
vour figures ready for him.—Bureau 
of the Census. 
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New Jersey Record 


From the Pacific coast 
report of a new Jersey champion. 
Lulu Alphea of Ashburn, bred by J. 
M. Dickson & Son, of Shedd, Oregon, 
started her first year test at the age 
of 22 months and finished with a rec- 
ord of 800 pounds of butterfat. Ac- 
cording to Jersey men, this is not only 
the breed record, but the best record a 
yearlng of any breed has made. 


comes the 





Winter Emmer Versus Oats 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Is winter emmer as good a horse 
feed as oats? Does it yield as well? 
Oats do fairly well here, but winter 
wheat yields more pounds per acre 
and is a surer crop, and so I thought 
that winter emmer might do better 
than oats and make a good substitute.” 

Experiments conducted in Kansas 
and Texas indicate that winter emmer 
will outyield oats. The feeding value, 
pound for pound, is just about the 
same as oats. We do not know of any 
experiments with winter emmer under 
Iowa conditions, and rather suspect 
that it is a little more .likely.to win- 
ter-kill than winter wheat. We an- 
ticipate that winter emmer may prove 
to be a very good substitute for oats 
in the southern part of the corn belt, 
but it will not ordinarily be as profita- 
ble a crop as winter wheat. 
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Clipped Cows Mean Clean Milk 


Wide awake dairy farmers assert that it’s next to impossible to obtain 
milk with low bacteria counts without clipping. They clip their cows on 
udders and flanks at frequent intervals during the winter and early spring, 
which makes cleaning quick and easy and keeps dirt 
and other filth out of the milk. Here’s what two of 


them say: 


JELKE DAIRY FARM 
Dundee, Ill., 
Aclipping machine is about the most important thing used 
in a dairy barn to get clean milk, as well as to keep the cows 


clean with much less work. hen a cow 
the manure sticks to her hips, feos 
impossible to get sanitary milk 


ping the cleaning is a very small job. 


J. P. TUCK, Manager, 


BROOK HILL FARM 


Genesee Depot, Wis., Nov. 6, 1919. 
We find clipping our cows a necessity both from the stand- 


oint of saving labor and of cleanliness. 


high sta standard of milk production oe cows are necessary 


only clipped cows can be kept clea 


HOWARD T. ‘GREENE, Sec’y. 
The Stewart No.1 Clipping. Machine. here illustrated, is 


best. Runs easily—lasts a lifetime. Clips 
also. 


if you wish and pay balance on arrival. 


Electric Clipping Machine, direct current, $60; alternating 


current, 


udder and sides, and 
‘No matter how careful a 
man may be, it is bound to get into the milk. Clipping a cow 
does not take much longer than to clean her well—after clip- 


Your dealer has it, or order from us at $12.75. 


Nov. 7, 1919. 
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Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 
Order Tons ' Now—Pay Next Summer 


ile Arrives 
ne. pad catalog No.4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Macomb, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
for our price list. 
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CO. (Engine Dept.) Lowa Falls, lewa. 
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The Light of Western Stars 


A ROMANCE 


By ZANE GREY 


a 








SYNOPSIS—Madeline Harn:mond, com- 
ing from New York to see her brother, 
finds herself alone at midnight in a lone- 
ly railread station at E! Cajon, a small 
western village. She is accosted by a 
drunken cowboy, who, however, sobers up 
when he finds who she is, and takes her 
to the home of Florence Kingsley, a friend 
of Al Hammond. The next day her broth- 
er finds her there. Stewart, forgiven by 
Hammond for his insult to Madeline, is 
accused by the sheriff of the murder of a 
Greaser, beats the sheriff when he speaks 
disrespectfully of Miss Hammond, and 
hits the trail for the Mexican border. 
Madeline witnesses a round-up, and sees 
for the first time Don Carlos, the swarthy, 
treacherous Mexican who owns a ranch 
nearby. 





CHAPTER 6—A GIFT AND A 
PURCHASE. 

For a week the scene of the round-up 
lay within riding distance of the ranch- 
house: and Madeline passed most of this 
time in the saddle, watching the strenuous 
labors of the vaqueros and cowboys. She 
overestimated her strength, and more than 
once had to be lifted from her horse. Still- 
well's pleasure in her attendance gave 
place to concern. He tried to persuade 
her to stay away from the round-up, and 
Fiorence grew even more solicitous. Mad- 
eline, however, was not moved by their 
entreaties. She grasped only dimly the 
truth of what it was she was learning— 
something infinitely more than the round- 
ing up of cattle by cowboys, and she was 
loath to lose an hour of her opportunity. 

Her brother lboked out for her as much 
as his duties permitted; but for several 
days he never once mentioned her grow- 
ing fatigue and the strain of excitement, 
or suggested that she had better go back 
to the house with Florence. Many times 
she felt the drawing power of his keen, 
blue eyes on her face. And at these mo- 
ments she sensed more than brotherly re- 
gard. He was watching her, studying her, 
weighing her, and the conviction was 
vaguely disturbing. It was disquieting for 
Madeline to think that Alfred might have 
guessed her trouble. From time to time 
he brought cowboys to her and introduced 
them. and laughed and jested, trying to 
make the ordeal less embarrassing for 
these men so little used to women 

Before the week was out, however, Al- 
fred found occasion to tell her that it 
would be wiser for her to let the round-up 
go on without gracing it further with her 
presence. He said it laughingly; never- 
thcless, he was serious. And when Made- 
line turned to him in surprise, he said, 
bluntly: 

“I don’t like the way Don Carlos follows 
you areund. Bill's afraid that Nels or 
Ambrose or one of the cowboys will take 
a fall out of the Mexican. They're itching 
for the chance. Of course, dear, it's ab- 
eurd to you, but it’s true.” 

Absurd it certainty was, yet it served 
to show Madeline how intensely occupied 
she had been with her own feelings, 
roused by the tumult and toil of the 
round-up. She recalled that Don Carlos 
had been presented to her, and that she 
had not liked his dark, striking face, with 
its bold, prominent, glittering eyes and 
sinister lines; and she had not liked his 
Suave, sweet, insinuating voice or his 
subtle manner, with its slow bows and 
gestures She had thought he looked 
handsome and dashing on his magnificent 
black horse. However, now that Alfred's 
words made her think, she recalled that 
wherever she had been in the field, the 
noble horse, with his silver-mounted sad- 
die and his dark rider, had always been 
in her vicinity. 


“Don Carlos has been after Florence 
for a long time,” said Alfred. ‘He's not 
a young man, by any means. He's fifty, 


Bill says; but you can seldom tell a Mex- 
ican’s age from his looks Don Carlos is 
well educated, and a man we know very 
iittle about. Mexicans of his stamp don't 
regard women as we white men do. Now, 
my dear, beautiful sister from New York, 
i haven't much use for Don Carlos, but I 
don't want Nels or Ambrose to make a 
wild throw with a rope and pull the Don 
off his horse So you had better ride up 


to the house and stay there.” 

“Alfred, you are joking, teasing me,” 
said Madeline 

“Indeed not,” replied Alfred. “How 


about it, Flo?” 

Florence replied that the cowboys would 
upon the slightest provocation treat Don 
Carlos with less ceremony and gentleness 
than a roped steer. Old Bill Stillwell came 


up to | importuned by Alfred regarding 
the conduct of cowboys on occasion, and 
he not only corroborated the assertion, 
but added emphasis and evidence of his 
own 
An Al Majesty,”’ he concluded, “J 
reckon if G Stewart was ridin’ fer me, 
thet erin ireaser would hev hed a 
bump before now.” 
Madelin« been wavering between 





sobriety and laughter until Stillweli's 
mention of his ideal of towboy chivairy 
decided in favor of the laughter. 

“I am not convinced, but I surrender,” 
she said. “You have only some occult 
motive for driving me away. I am sure 
that handsome Don Carlos is being un- 
justly suspected. But as I have seen a 
little of cowboys’ singular imagination and 
gallantry, I am rather inclined to fear 
their possibilities. So, good-bye.” 

Then she rode with Florence up the 
long, gray slope to the ranch-house. That 
night she suffered from excessive weari- 
ness, which she attributed more to the 
strange working of her mind than to rid- 
ing and sitting her horse. Morning, how- 
ever, found her in no disposition to rest. 
It was not activity that she craved, or ex- 
citement, or pleasure. An unerring in- 
stinct, rising clear from the thronging 
sensatinos of the last few days, told her 
that she had missed something in life. It 
eould not have been love, for she loved 
brother, sister, parents, friends; it could 
not have been consideration for the poor, 
the unfortunate, the helpless; she had ex- 
pressed her sympathy for these by giving 
freely; it could not have been pleasure, 
culture, travel, society, wealth, position, 
fame—for these had been hers all her life. 
Whatever this something was, she had 
baffling intimations of it, hopes that faded 
on the verge of realizations, haunting 
promises that were unfulfilled. Whatever 
it was, it had remained hidden and un- 
known at home, and here in the west it 
began to allure and drive her to discovery. 
Therefore she could not rest; she wanted 
to go and see; she was no longer chasing 
phantoms; it was a hunt for treasure that 
held aloof, as intangible as the substance 
of dreams. 

That morning she spoke a desire to visit 
the Mexican quarters lying at the base of 
the foothills. Florence protested that it 
was no place to take Madeline. But Mad- 
eline insisted, and it required only a few 
words and a persuading smile to win Flor- 
ence over. 

From the porch the cluster of adobe 
houses added a picturesque touch of color 
and contrast to the waste of the gray val- 
ley Near at hand they proved the en- 
chantment lent by distance. They were 
old, crumbling, broken down, squalid. A 
few goats climbed around upon them; a 
few mangy dogs barked announcement of 
visitors; and then a troop of half-naked, 
dirty, ragged children ran out. They were 
very shy, and at first retreated in affright. 
But kind words and smiles gained their 
confidence, and then they followed in a 
body, gathering a quota of new children at 
each house. Madeline at once conceived 
the idea of doing something to better the 
condition of these poor Mexicans, and with 
this in mind she decided to have a look 
indoors. She fancied she might have been 
an apparition, judging from the effect her 
presence had upon the first woman she 
encountered. While Florence exereised 
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what little Spanish she had command of, 
trying to get the women to talk, Madeline 
lookeca about the miserable little rooms. 
And there grew upon her a feeling of 
sickness, which increased as she passed 
from one houge to another. She had not 
believed such squalor could exist any- 
where in America. The huts reeked with 
filth; vermin crawled over the dirt floors. 
There was absolutely no evidence of wa- 
ter, and she believed what Florence told 
her—that these people never bathed. There 
was little evidence of labor. Idle men and 
women smoking cigarets lolled about— 
some silent, others jabbering. They did 
not resent the visit of the American wo- 
men, nor did they show hospitality. They 
appeared stupid. Disease was rampant 
in these houses; when the doors were shut 
there was no ventilation, and even with 
the doors open Madeline felt choked and 
stifled. A powerful penetrating odor per- 
vaded the rooms that were less stifling 
than others, and this odor Florence ex- 
plained came from a liquor the Mexicans 
distilled from the cactus plant. Here 
Grunkenness was manifest, a terrible inert 
drunkenness that made its victims death- 
like. 

Madeline could not extend her visit to 
the little mission house. She saw a padre, 
a starved, sad-faced man, who, she in- 
stinctively felt, was good. She managed 
to mount her horse and ride up to the 
house; but, once there, she weakened, and 
Florence had almost to carry her indoors. 
She fought off a faintness, only to suc- 
cumb to it when alone in her room. Still, 
she did not entirely lose consciousness, 
and soon recovered to the extent that she 
did not require assistance. 

Upon the morning after the end of the 
round-up, when she went out on the 
porch, her brother and Stillwell appeared 
to be arguing about the identity of a 
horse. 

“Wal, I reckon it’s my old roan,” said 
Stillwell, shading his eyes with his hand. 

“Bill, if that isn’t Stewart’s horse, my 
eyes are going back on me,” replied AL 
“It's not the color or shape—the distance 
is too far to judge by that. It’s the mo- 
tion—the swing.” 

“Al, mebbe you're right. 
no rider up on thet hoss. 
giass.”’ 

Fiorence 


But they ain’t 
Flo, fetch my 


went into the house, while 
Madeline tried to discover the object of 
attention. Presently, far up the gray hol- 
low along a foothill she saw dust, and then 


the dark, moving figure of a horse. She 
Was watching when Florence returned 


with the glass. 
justed the glasses carefully, 
again. 

“Wal, I hate to admit my eyes are get- 
tin’ pore. But I guess I'll hey to. Thet’s 
Gene Stewart's hoss, saddled, an’ comin’ 
at a fast clip without a rider. It's amazin’ 
strange, an’ some in keepin’ with other 
things concernin’ Gene.” 

“Give me the gilass,”’ said Al 


Bill took a long look, ad- 
and tried 


“Yes, I 


was right. Bill, the horse is not fright- 
ened. He’s coming steadily; he’s got 
something on his mind.” 

“Thet’s a trained hoss, Al. He has 


more sense than some men I know. Take 
a look with the glasses up the hollow. See 


anybody?” 

“No.” 

“Swing up over the foothilis—where the 
trail leads. Higher—along thet ridge 
where the rocks begin. See anybody?” 

“By Jove! Bill—two horses! But I 





Reviving the Husking Bee 





in his family. 


bors down in Page county. 


The old-fashioned husking bee was revived on a new and larger scale 
recently, when a group of farmers in southern fowa gathered to pick corn 
for a neighbor who had been handicapped in his fall work by sickness 
There was a 37-acre field to pick, but with nearly fifty 
farmers on the job, the work was done early in the afternoon. 
of the local church provided lunch for the crew, and then spent the rest 
of the afternoon sewing for the family. They know how to be good neigh- 
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can’t make out much for dust. They are 
climbing fast. One horse gone among the 
rocks. There—the other’s gone. What do 
you make of that?’ 

“Wal, I can’t make no more’n you. But 
I'll bet we Know something soon, fer 
Gene’s hoss is comin’ faster as he nears 
the ranch.” 

The wide, hollow sloping up into the 
foothills lay open to unobstructed view, 
and less than half a mile distant Made- 
line saw the riderless horse coming along 
the white trail at a rapid canter. She 
watched him, recalling the circumstances 
under which she had first seen him, and 
then his wild flight thru the dimly lighted 
streets of El Cajon out into the black 
night. She thrilled again, and believed 
she would never think of that starry 
night's adventure without a thrill She 
watched the horse, and felt more than 
curiosity. Then a shrill, piercing whistle 
pealed in. 

“Wal, he’s seen us, thet’s sure,” said 


The horse neared the corrals, disap- 
peared into a lane, and then, breaking his 
gait again, thundered into the enclosure 
and pounded to a halt some twenty yards 
from where Stillwell waited for him. 

One look at him at close range in the 
clear light of day was enough for Made- 
line to award him the blue ribbon over 
al horses, even her prize-winner, White 
Stockings. The cowboy’s great steed was 
no lithe, slender-bodied mustang. He was 
a charger, almost tremendous of build 
with a black coat faintly mottled in gray, 
and it shone like polished glass in the 
sun. Evidently, he had been carefully 
dressed down for this occasion, for there 
‘was no dust on him, nor a kink in his 
beautiful mane, nor a mark on his glossy 
hide. 


“Come hyar, you son-of-a-gun,” said 
Stillwell. 
The horse dropped his head, snorted, 


and came obediently up. He was neither 
shy nor wild. He poked a friendly nose 
at Stillwell, and then looked at Al and 
the women. Unhooking the stirrups from 
the pommel, Stillwell let them fal! and 
began to search the saddle for something 


which he evidently expected to find. Pres- 
ently from somewhere among the trap- 
pings he produced a folded bit of paper, 


and after scrutinizing it handed it to Al. 
*“‘Addressed to you; an’ I'll bet you two- 


bits I know what's in it,.’’ he said 
Alfred unfolded the letter, read it, and 
then looked at Stillwell. 
“Bill, you’re a pretty good guesser 


Gene's made for the border. He sent the 
horse by somebody, no names mentioned, 
and wants my sister to have him if she 
will accept.” 

“Any mention of Danny Mains?” asked 
the rancher. 

“Not a word.” 

“Thet’s bad. Gene’d know about Danny 
if anybody did. But he’s a close-mouthed 
cuss, So he’s sure hittin’ fer Mexico 
Wonder if Danny's goin’, too? Wal, 
there’s two of the best cowmen I ever 
seen gone to hell, an’ I’m sorry.” 

With that he bowed his head, and, 
grumbling to himself, went into the house 
Alfred lifted the reins over the head of 
the horse, and, leading him to Madeline, 
slipped the knot over her arm and placed 
the letter in her hand. 

“Majesty, I'd accept the horse,”’ he said. 
‘Stewart is only a cowboy now, and as 
tough as any I've known. But he comes 
of a good family. He was a college man 
and a gentleman once. He went to the 
bad out here, like so many fellows go, 
like I nearly did. Then he had told me 
about his sister and mother. He cared a 
good deal for them. I think he has been 
a source of unhappiness to them. It was 
mostly when he was reminded of this in 
some way that he'd get drunk. I have 
always stuck to him, and I would do so 
yet if I had the chance. You can see Bill 
is heart-broken about Danny Mains and 
Stewart. I think he rather hoped to get 
good news. There's not much chance of 
them coming back now, at least not in 
the case of Stewart. This giving up his 
horse means he’s going to join the rebel 
forces across the border. What wouldn't 
I give to see that cowboy break loose on 


a bunch of Greasers! Oh, damn the 
luck I beg Four pardon, Majesty. But 
I'm upset, too. I'm sorry about Stewart 


I liked him pretty well before he threshed 

















that coyote of a sheriff, Pat Hawe,. and 
afterward I guess I liked him more. You 
read the letter, sister, and accept the 
horse.” 

In silence Madeline bent her gaze from 
her brother's face to the letter: 

“Friend Al—lI'’m sending my horse down 
to you because ['m going away and have 
not the nerve to take him where he'd get 
hurt or fall into strange. hands 

"as 3 t k it's r t. why give 
him to your s er with my respects. But 
if you the lea, Al, or if she 
won't n, tl he’s for I'm 
not forgetting your kindness to me, even 
if I never showed it And, Al, my hors 
has never felt a rt or a spur, and fd 
like to think you r hurt him 

“I’m hoping your sister will take him 
She'll be good to him, and she can afford 
to take care of him (nd, while I'm 
waiting to be plugged by a Greaser bullet 
if I happen to have a picture in mind of 


how she'll look up on my horse, why. man, 
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it’s not going to make any difference to 
you. She needn’t ever know it. 

“Between you and me, Al, don’t let her 
or Flo ride alone over Don Carlos’ way. 
If I had time I could tell you something 
about that slick Greaser. And tell your 
sister, if there’s ever any reason for her 
to run away from anybody when she’s up 
on that roan, just let her lean over and 
yell in his ear. She’ll find herself riding 
the wind. 

“So long. “Gene Stewart.” 

Madeline thoughtfully folded the letter 
and murmured: “How he must love his 
horse!” 

“Well, I should say so,” replied Alfred. 
“Flo will tell you. She's the only person 
Gene ever let ride that horse, unless, as 

3ill thinks, the little Mexican girl, Bonita, 
rode him out of El Cajon the other night. 
Well, sister mine, how about it—will you 
accept the horse?” 

“Assuredly. And very happy indeed am 
I to get him. Al you said, I think, that 
Mr. Stewart named him after me—saw my 
nickname in the New York paper?” 

a a 

“Well, I will not change his name. But, 
Al, how shall I ever climb up on him? 
He’s taller than Iam. What a giant of 
a horse! Oh, look at him—he’s nosing 
my hand. I really believe he understood 
what I said. Al, did you ever see such a 
splendid head and such beautiful eyes? 
They are so large and dark and soft—and 
human. Oh, I am a fickle woman, for I 
am forgetting White Stockings.” 

“Tl gamble he’ll make you forget any 
Other horse,”’ said Alfred. ‘‘You’ll have 
to get on him from the porch.” 

As Madeline was not dressed for the 
saddle, she did not attempt to mount. 





“Come Majesty—how § strange that 
sounds!—we must get acquainted. You 
have now a new owner, a very severe 
young woman who will demand loyalty 
from you and obedience, and some day, 
after a decent period, she will expect 
love.” 


Madeline led the horse to and fro, and 
was delighted with his gentleness. She 
discovered that he did not need to be led. 
He came at her call, followed her like a 
pet dog, rubbed his black muzzle against 
her. Sometimes, at the turns in their 
walk, he lifted his head, and with ears 
forward looked up the trail by which he 
had come, and beyond the foothills. He 
was looking over the range. Someone was 
calling to him, perhaps, from beyond the 
mountains. Madeline liked him the better 
for that memory, and pitied the wayward 
cowboy who had parted with his only pos- 
session for very love of it. 

That afternoon when Alfred lifted Mad- 
eline to the back of the big roan, she felt 
high in the air. 

“We'll have a run out to the mesa,” 
said her brother, as he mounted, ‘Keep 
a tight rein on him, and ease up when you 
want him to go faster. But don’t yell in 
his ear unless you want Florence and me 
to see you disappear on the horizon.” 

He trotted out of the yard, down by the 
corrals, to come out on the edge of a gray, 
open flat that stretched several miles to 
the slope of a mesa. Florence led, and 
Madeline saw that she rode like a cowboy. 
Alfred drew on to her side, leaving Made- 
line in the rear. Then the leading horses 
broke into a gallop. They wanted to run, 
and Madeline felt with a thrill that she 
would hardly be able to keep Majesty 
from running, even if she wanted to. He 
Sawed on the tight bridle as the others 
drew away, and broke from pace to gal- 
lop. Then Florence put her horse into a 
run. Alfred turned and called to Made- 
line to come along. 

“This will never do. They are running 
away from us,”’ said Madeline, and she 
eased up her hold on the bridle. Some- 
thing happened beneath her just then; 
she did not know at first exactly what. 
As much as she had been on horseback, 
she had never ridden at a running gait. 
In New York it wag not decorous or safe. 
So when Majesty lowered and stretched 
and changed the stiff, jolting gallop for a 
wonderful, smooth, gliding run, it required 
some moments for Madeline to realize 
what was happening. It did not take long 
for her to see the distance diminishing 
between her and her companions. Still, 
they had gotten a goodly start and were 
far advanced. She felt the steady, even 
rush of the wind. It amazed her to find 
how easily, comfortably, she kept to the 
saddle. The experience was new. The 
one fault she had heretofore found with 
riding was the violent shaking up. In this 
instance she experienced nothing of that 
kind, no strain, no necessity to hold on 
with a desperate awareness of work. She 
had never felt the wind in her face, the 
whip of a horse’s mane, the buoyant, level 
spring of a running gait. It thrilled her, 
exhilarated her, fired her blood. Suddenly 
she found herself alive, throbbing, and, 
inspired by she knew not what, she loos- 
ened the bridle and, leaning far forward, 
she cried: ‘“‘Oh, you splendid fellow, run!” 

She heard from under her a sudden 
quick clattering roar of hoofs, and she 
Swayed back with the wonderfully swift 
increase in Majesty’s speed. The wind 
stung her face, howled in her ears, tore 
at her hair. The gray plain swept by on 
each side, and in front seemed to be wav- 
ing toward her. In her blurred sight, Flor- 
ence and Alfred appeared to be coming 











back. But she saw presently, upon nearer 
view, that Majesty was overhauling the 
other horses, was going to pass them. In- 
deed, he did pass them, shooting by so 
as almost to make them appear standing 
still. And he ran on, not breaking his gait 
till he reached the steep side of the mesa, 
where he slowed down and stopped. 

“Glorious!”" exclaimed Madeline. She 
was all in a blaze, and: every muscle and 
nerve of her body tingled and quivered. 
Her hands, as she endeavored to put up 
the loosened strands of hair, trembled and 
failed of their accustomed dexterity. Then 
she faced about and waited for her com- 
panions. 

Alfred reached her first, laughing, de- 
lighted, yet also a little anxious. 

“Holy smoke! But can’t he run? Did 
he bolt on you?” 

“No, I called jn his ear,” replied Made- 
line. 

“So that was it. That’s the woman of 
you and forbidden fruit. Flo said she'd 
do it the minute she was on him Ma- 
jesty, you can ride. See if Flo doesn't 
say so.” 

The western girl came up 
her pleasure bright in her face. 

‘It was just great to see you. How 
your hair burned in the wind! Al, she 
sure can ride. Oh, I'm so glad! I was a 
little afraid. And that horse! Isn't he 
grand? Can’t he run?” 

Alfred led the way up the steep, zigzag 
trail to the top of the mesa. Madeline 
saw a beautiful flat surface of short grass, 
level as a floor. She uttered a little cry 
of wonder and enthusiasm. 

“Al, what a place for golf! This would 
be the finest links in the world.’”’ 

“Well, I've thought of that myself,’’ he 
replied. “The only trouble would 
could anybody stop looking at the scenery 
long enough to hit a ball? Majesty, look!” 

And then it seemed that Madeline was 
confronted by a spectacle too sublime and 
terrible for her gaze. The immensity of 
this red-ridged, deep-gulfed world de- 
scending by incalculable distances refused 
to be grasped, and awed her, shocked her. 

“Once, Majesty, when I first came out 
west, I was down and out—determined to 
end it all,”’ said Alfred. ‘‘And I happened 
to climb up here looking for a lonely place 
to die. When I saw that, I changed my 
mind.” 

Madeline was silent. She remained so 
during the ride around the rim of the 
mesa and down the steep trail. This time 
Alfred and Florence failed to tempt her 
into a race. She had been awe-struck; 
she had been exalted; she had been con- 
founded; and she recovered slowly without 
divining exactly what had come to her. 

She reached the ranch-house far behind 
her companions, and at supper time was 
unusually thoughtful. Later, when they 
assembled on the porch to watch the sun- 
set, Stillwell’s humorous complainings in- 
spired the inception of an idea which 
flashed up in her mind swift as lightning. 
And then by listening sympathetically she 
encouraged him to recite the troubles of 
a poor cattleman. They were many and 
long and interesting, and rather numbing 
to the life of her inspired idea. 

“Mr. Stillwell, could ranching here on a 
large scale, with up-to-date methods, be 
made—well, fot profitable exactly, but to 
pay—to run without loss?’’ she asked, 
determined to kill her new-born idea at 
birth or else give it breath and hope of 
life. 

“Wal, I reckon it could,’ he replied, 
with a short laugh. ‘It'd sure be a money- 
maker. Why, with all my bad luck an’ 
poor equipment, I’ve lived pretty well an’ 
paid my debts an’ haven't really lost any 
money except the original outlay. I reck- 
on thet’s sunk for good.” 

*‘Would you sell—if someone would pay 
your price?” 

“Miss Majesty, I'd jump at the chance. 
Yet somehow, I'd hate to leave hyar. I'd 
jest be fool enough to sink the money in 
another ranch.” 

“Would Don Carlos and 
Mexicans sell?” 

“They sure would. The Don has been 
after me fer years, wantin’ to sell thet old 
rancho of his; an’ these herders in the 
valley with their stray cattle, tney’d fall 
daid at sight of a little money.”’ 

“Please tell me, Mr. Stillwell, exactly 
what you would do here if you had un- 
limited means?” went on Madeline. 

“Good Lud!” ejaculated the rancher, 
and started so he dropped his pipe. Then 
with his clumsy, huge fingers he refilled 
it, relighted it, took a few long pulls, 
puffed great clouds of smoke, and, squar- 
ing around, hands on his knees, he looked 
at Madeline with piercing intentness. His 
hard face began to relax and soften and 
wrinkle into a smile. 

“Wal, Miss Majesty, it jest makes my 
old heart warm up to think of sich a 
thing. I dreamed a lot when I first come 
hyar. What would I do if I hed unlimited 
money? Listen. I'd buy out Don Carlos 
an’ the Greasers. I'd give a job to every 
good cowman in this country. I'd make 
them prosper as I prospered myself. I'd 
buy all the good horses on the ranges. 
I'd fence twenty thousand acres of the 
best grazin’ land. I'd drill fer water in 
the valley. I'd pipe water down from the 
mountains. I’d dam up thet draw out 
there. A mile-long dam from hill to hil} 
would give me a big lake, an’ hevin’ an 
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eye fer beauty, I'd plant cottonwoods 
around it I'd fill thet lake full of fish. 
I'd put in the biggest field of alfalfa in 
the southwest. I'd plant fruit trees and 
garden. I'd tear down them old corrals 
an’ barns an’ bunk houses, to build new 
ones. I'd make this old rancho some com- 
fortable an’ fine. I'd put in grass an’ 
flowers all around an’ bring young pine 
trees down from the mountains. An’ when 
all thet was done, I'd sit in my chair an’ 
smoke an’ watch the cattle stringin’ in fer 
water an’ strageglin’ back into the valley. 
An’ I see the cowboys ridin’ easy an’ heah 
them singin’ in their bunks An’ thet 
red sun out there wouldn't set on a hap- 
pier man in the world than Bill Stillwell, 
last of the old cattlemen.”’ 

Madeline thanked the rancher, and then 
rather abruptly retired to her room, where 
she felt no restraint to hide the force of 
that wonderful idea, now full-grown and 
tenacious and alluring. 

On the next day, late in the afternoon, 
she asked Alfred if it would be safe for 
her to ride out to the mesa. 

“T'll go with you,”’ he said, gaily. 

“Dear fellow, I want to go alone,”’ she 
replied. 

“Ah!” Alfred exclaimed, suddenly seri- 
ous. He gave her just a quick glance, 
then turned away. ‘Go ahead. I think it’s 
safe. I'll make it safe by sitting here 
with my glass and keeping an eye on you. 
3e careful coming down the trail. Let 
the horse pick his way. That's all.” 

She rode Majesty across the wide flat, 
up the zigzag trail, beautiful 
grassy level to the far rim of the mesa, 
and not till then did she lift her eyes to 
face the southwest. 

Madeline looked from the gray valley at 
her feet to the blue Sierra Madres, gold- 
tipped in the setting sun Her vision 
embraced in that glance distance and 
depth and glory hitherto unrevealed to 
her. The gray valley sloped and widened 
to the black sentinel Chiricahuas, and 
beyond was lost in a vast corrugated 
sweep of earth, reddening down to the 


across the 


west, where a golden blaze lifted the 
dark, rugged mountains into bold relief. 


The scene had infinite beauty. But after 
Madeline’s first swift, all-embracing flash 
of enraptured eyes, thought of beauty 
passed away. In that darkening desert 
there was something illimitable. Made- 
line saw the hollow of a stupendous hand; 
she felt a mighty hold upon her heart. 
Out of the endless space, out of silenge 
and desolation and mystery and age, came 
slow-changing colored shadows, phantoms 
of peace, and they whispered to Made- 


line. They whispered that it was a great, 
grim, immutable earth; that time was 
eternity; that life was fleeting. They 


whispered for her to be a woman, to love 
someone before it was too late, to love 
anyone, every one, to realize the need of 
work, and in doing it to find happiness. 

She rode back across the mesa and down 
the trail, and, once more upon the flat, 
she called to the horse and made him run. 
His spirit seemed to race with hers. The 
wind of his speed blew her hair from its 
fastenings. When he thundered to a halt 
at the porch steps, Madeline, breathless 
and disheveled, alighted with the mass of 
her hair tumbling around her. 

Alfred met her, and his exclamation, 
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and Florence's rapt eyes shining on her 
face, and Stillwell’s speechlessness, made 
her self-conscious Laughing, she tried 
to put up the mass of her hair. 

“I must—look a—fright,”” she panted. 

“Wal, you can say what you like,” re- 
plied the old cattleman, ‘‘but I know what 
I think.” 

Madeline strove to attain calmness. 

“My hat—-and my combs—went on the 
wind. I thought—my hair would go, too. 

There is the evening star. . . . 
I think I am very hungry.” 

And then she gave up trying to be calm, 
and likewise to fasten up her hair, which 
fell again in a golden mass. 

“Mr. Stillwell,’ she began, and paused, 
strangely aware of a hurried note, a deep- 
er ring in her voice. ‘Mr. Stillwell, I want 
to buy your ranch—to engage you as my 
superintendent. I want to buy Don Carlos’ 
ranch and other property to the extent of, 
say, fifty thousand acres I want you to 
buy horses and cattle—in short, to make 
all those improvements which you said 
you had so long dreamed of. Then I have 
ideas of my own, in the development of 
which I must have your advice and Al- 
fred’s. I intend to better the condition of 
those poor Mexicans in the valley. I in- 
tend to make life a little more worth liv- 
ing for them and for the cowboys of this 
range. Tomorrow we shall talk it all over, 
plan all] the business details.”’ 

Madeline turned from the huge, ever- 
widening smile that beamed down upon 
her and held out her hands to her brother. 

“Alfred, strange, is it not, my coming 
out to you? Nay, don’t smile. I hope I 
have found myself—my work, my happi- 
ness—here under the light of tLat western 
star,” 


(Continued next week) 
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Milk, 2286 

and butter, the ratio between 

and cream, weights of, 2 

as a factor in production, 1161 

basis, the Minnesota price, 265 

bitter, 25 

bitter germ, 206 

bitter, to prevent, 552 

boosting (poem), 1592 

brood sows, without, 778 

cleaner, and more milk, 1404 

consumption, Michigan in- 
creases, 1363 

control, clean, 685 

cooler, father’s, 1859 

cows (see dairy cows) 

dealers, summer freshening of 
dairy cows wanted, 1161 

distribution, 2063 

distribution, cost of, 834 

eleven tons of, a year, 1043 

essay, contest, 965 

for the babies, 2334 

for June, market prices, 1451 

Holstein, advertising, 1005 

how age of cow affects test of, 
133 


Tilinois, cost of producing, 919 
making strength from, 1363 
market, April prices for, 1085 
market, prices for May, 1267 
marketing, 2531 
prices for August, market, 1774 
prices for July, market, 1596 
prices in the corn belt states 
500 
prices, market, 2375, 2577 
prices, New York, 1774 
producers on trial, 944, 2187 
producer’s part of the dollar, 
340 
producers’ trial starts, Chica- 
go, 1859 
producers win, 2210 
production, fertilizing pastures 
to increase, 2233 
record contest a success, 24 
situation, market, 2147 
situation, New York, 265 
stringy, how can it be pre- 
vented, 1774 
yield and age at first calf, 919 
Milking machine, 25 
machine and bacteria, 875 
machine, testing out the, 2375 
on shares, 420 
time help, a, 1675 
Millet and cane experience, 1945 
and cane for sheep, 2323 
cane and Sudan grass, 1803 
hay for feed, 416 
Japanese, 1068 
sorghum, Sudan grass, etc., as 
emergency hay crops, 662 
Sudan grass and cane, 17(4 
Mind, soul and body, 339 
Minerals for hogs, 72-B 
Minnesota butter-fat prices, 1934 
coéperative creameries in, 1715 
in defense of, 1574 
poultry associations in, 1866 
price, the milk basis, 265 
state fair, 1777 
vs. Iowa, 1432 
Missouri breeders’ report, June, 
1919, 1313 
cattle feeders’ day, 1048 
eattle feeding experiment, 1220 
corn varieties for, 815 
cost of producing wheat and 
corn in, 2384 
crops, 1639 
live stock men in convention 
782 
live stock on feed, 1129 
prosperity in, 560 
soy beans in, 343 
state fair, 1614 
state fair, live stock awards 
at the, 1627 
trees in, 1919 
Mobilizing the farm bureau, 4 
Molasses for steers, 616 
Moles eat corn, 1200 
Money. borrowing, on land, 1351 
federal road, 660 
more, or less land, 851 
needed, 2211 
silver, 2311 
will the colt make, 60 
your child should have, 72 
Montana, drouth in, 1424 
Morale at home, the, 717 
Mortar for concrete blocks, 1707 
Mosquitoes, 1299 
Moss in the water tank, 1621 
Motor and tractor show, 394 
automobile, benzol in, 414 
license fees, 1248 
method of wiring, 1297 
show a big success, the Des 
Moines, 544 
troubles, 691 
truck in action, 1747 
truck tour, 1613 
Mount Vernon, the farmer of, 
474 
Moving day, 2360 
to Canada, 502 
Mud, keeping the binder out of 
the, 1484 
Mule colt ration, 2383 
Mules, our first, 4 
Mutton prospects, 779 
Name, sign your, 254 
Napoleonic war, farming depres- 
sion in England following 
the, 247 
Nashua. coiperation wins at, 
110 


National association meetings in 
Chicago, some, 247 
dairy show, the, 2064, 2066 
farm bureau federation formed 
9312 





prohibition, 185 
swine show, 1201 
swine show and 
1984 
swine show at Des Moines, 
1354 
swine show next week, 1856 
tractor demonstration, the, 
1356 
Nations, the league of, 472 
Native corn variety test. 666 
Nebraska cattle feeders’ day, 
1048 
crop report, 1277 
crops in, 1629 
experiments 
wheat, 1532 


exhibition, 


for hogs with 


lamb feeding experiment, 255 
live stock show, 1756 
pasture, 819 
state fair, 1746 
steer feeding experiment, 1184 
Nebraskan sees it, as a, 1660 
Need, the world’s greatest, 2522 
New Jersey records, 2577 
Mexico, star dairy cow in, 919 
York dairy show, 835 
York, European corn 
spreads to, 478 
York milk prices, 1774 
York milk situation, 265 
Nimble-will, 1339 
ee Dakota experiment, the, 
117 


borer 


76 
Northwest, drouth broken in the, 
1626 
Norway spruce vs. Scotch pine, 
82K 
Nubbins vs. grand champions, 
2524 
Numbering system, pig, 403 
Nurse crop, spring wheat as a, 
495 
Nursery stock, healthy, 1071 
Nut grass, northern, 1390 
Oats, 69 
and corn, the cost of produc- 
ing in 1918 and 1919, 660 
and hay, rainfall and the yield 
of, 1078 
and sweet clover, 479 
and wheat, Missouri prices for 
threshing, 1292 
and wheat, soaking for hogs, 
wivot 
corn and tankage for pigs, 1126 
drilled, 312 
early on poor land, 774 
fanning seed, 604 
feed, 405 
for fattening steers, 614 
for fattening hogs, "2137 
for hay, 900 
for pigs, 1126 
for pigs on self-feeders of corn 
and tankage, 1198 
for suckling sows, 876 
formaldehyde treated, for 
stock, 900 
ground vs. whole, for hogs, 877 
growing barley in place of, 
908 
hay, value of, 2173 
manure for, 896 
new Iowa, and the man who 
found them, 771 
prices in the corn belt, 1025 
seed, Early Champion or Iowa 
103, 604 
seeding with red clover, 195 
smut and how to prevent it, 
471 
variety sent for trial, 725 
vs. alfalfa hay, 72-A 
vs. barley for horses, 497 
vs. tankage for hogs, 27 
vs. winter emmer, 2577 
with sweet clover, 73 
Object lesson, an, 1692 
Ocean freight and exports, 2263 
shipping rates, 1982 
October drop in hog prices, the, 
1801 


Offspring, effect of ees im- 
pressions on the, 129 
influence of a previous mating 
on the, 2224 
Oil pumping, preventing in au- 
tomobiles, 1155 
Oil-meal, cottonseed meal and 
bran, 1521 
ber aaa meal and, outlook, 


2285 
for silage steers, 2383 
in self-feeders, 264 
or cottonseed meal, value of 
small amounts of. -A 
vs. alfalfa hay, 2334 
vs. cottonseed meal, 1160 
vs. cottonseed meal for fatten- 
ing steers, 1269 
vs. molasses feed. 2576 
vs. peanut meal, 2013 
vs. tankage, 495 
will it pay to feed, 2012 
Oleomargarine and butter, 501 
is made, how, 1934 
Opinion, express your, 533 
Orchard, farm, redeeming the, 
2406 
grass, 604, 1254, 1529 
grass, seeding, 2288 
seeding, 858 
sprayed, pays, 813 
Organization, a boost for, 745 
Organize, the right to, 2263 
wool producers to, 10 
Orphan lambs, 541 
pigs, raising, 683 
Outlet for pond, 138 
Outlook, the price, 73 
Owner, manager and chore boy, 
widow as, 129 
Ownership, farmers and govern- 
ment, 2406 
of railroads, 
vors, 1304 





government fa- 


Pacific coast records, Jersey, 
1715 

Packers, activities of the, 1425, 
1438 


advantage of the big, 1693 
and food control, the, 1289 
and producers, 892 
and producers confer, 779 
and the British, 1249 
and the stockmen, 1745 
arrangement with the, 773, 873 
compromise, the, 2562 
concerning the, 2091 
control bill, 590 
explanation, 2170 
innings, the, 313 
investigation, the, 112, 185 
legislation, 1692 
legislation and hog prices, 2214 
profits in 1918 in the manufac- 
ture of hogs into lard, bacon 
and hams, 251 
prosecuting the, 1561 
publicity, 722 
please explain, will the, 1819 
Packing company disbands, co- 
operative, 597 
company, wrecks, 772 
local, 1806 
Paint, cement and white butter- 
milk, 2417 
Paper delivery, 1918 
making trees for, 1452 





shortage of, 2211 
Paraffin, waterproofing concrete 
silo walls with, 1864 
Partition fence, 1025 
Partnership of cattle feeding, 


49 
Pastors, help for the country, 
860 


Pasture and meadow experi- 
ments, Canadian, 1218 
and meadow mixtures, 666 
become sod-bound, do, 72 
early summer vs. late summer, 
ao 
feeding pigs on, 876 
fertilizing to increase milk 
production, 2233 
for fattening hogs, 1302 
for sheep, temporary, 541 
for the spring pig, how much, 
682 
grain for dairy cows on, 1267 
hog, 186 
improving the, 1385 
land, carrying power of, 480 
mixture for sandy soil, 1802 
mixtures, 73, 474, 1812 
Nebraska, 819 
on poor land, 
permanent, 493 
problem, 1482, 
problem, permanent, 259 
renovating the, 492 
seeding, 194 
steer problem, 680 
Sudan grass for, 955, 1032, 
1110, 1804 
sweet clover as, 21, 72-D, 402 
temporary, 743, 898 
Pasturing hogs with alfalfa, 1031 
Patron, better service for the 
“coip’’., 2356 
Pavilion, stockmen have a com- 
munity, 1578 
stock sales, 2564 
Paving country roads, 1388 
Pay for teachers, 2211 
Peace and farming. 893 
covenant. the, 1024 
league and agriculture, 903 
league, labor and the, 1248 
league, some thoughts about 
the, 52 
league, the, 2358 
problems, 312 
river district, the, 673 
terms, the, 1064 
Peanuts as food, 1623 
feed for hogs, 496 
meal and peanut feed, 2428 
meal for hogs, 1716 
meal vs. oil meal, 2013 
the use of, 761 
Pedigree information, 1392 
Penn Center sets the pace, 1252 
People, Germany buys food for 
her, 1705 
on the land, are there enough, 
660 





the agricultural college, 2314 
Per capita crop production, 2311 
Percheron in France, studying 

the, 894 
Perennial rye grass, 859 
Persistence, the courage of, 1153 
Pests. keeping hogs free from, 
1306 
Phosphate and lime in a renting 
arrangement, 487 
Photographs, cash prizes for, 
2414 

farm contest, 257 

Pienic, a Farm Bureau, 1527, 
1578 

community elub, 1616 

in the United States, largest 
farmers’, 1811 
Marshall county farmers’, 1578 
Pig and calf club work, 1578 
are lost, how, 258 
chilled, warming, 600 
club work in Cass county, Ia., 
1866 

cold weather, 669 

corn, oats and tankage for, 
1126 

crop, the 1919, 853 

fall experiments, Kansas. 1218 

fall, feed required for, 2537 

fall, method of raising, 2219 

fall, rations, 416, 1921, 22 

fall, | se mi-solid buttermilk ‘for, 


578 





fall, what market for the, 416 

feed for the young, 133 

feeding on pasture, 876 

feeding problem, 133 

getting skim-milk, how much 
tankage for, 682 

greenhouse sash for winter, 


growing ration, 554 

make slow gains 
down rye, 133 

normal weights for, 993 

numbering system, 403 

oats for, 1126 

oats for, on self-feeders of corn 
and tankage, 1198 

on self-feeders of corn and 
tankage, middlings, 1268 

orphan, raising, 683 

raising stock, 1340 

ration, 1587, 1678 

rations, fall, 72-A, 136, 876, 
2431 

ration, pure-bred, 1268 

ration, spring, 1302 

rice flour for, 1126 

roughing thru the winter, 

runty, 2285 

taking care of the, 1070 

wheat. shrunken, for, 2093 

winter, for September market, 
1042 

worms in, new light on, 1394 

young, condensed buttermilk 
for, 1769 

Pipe, size of, for water system, 

2416 


hogging 


bo 
to 


Pisgah community fair, 1762 

Piston movement in two-cylin- 
der engine, 1662 

ra pe wheat, depth to, 

Plantain, bracted, 1541 

Planting corn close, advocates, 
895 


corn, rapid, 320 
soy beans with corn. 896 
the home ground, 895 
Plants, a balanced ration for, 
481 


Play in one act, ¢ 
Plow, depth to, 
Plowing, disking 
for, 1066 
fall, 2214 
for corn in the fall, 2183 
on spring wheat, 594 
sod in the fall to avoid worms, 
1802 
spreading manure before or 
after, 900 
under corn stalks, 2368 
vs. disking for corn, 538 
with gasoline tractor, charge 
for, 334 
with a tractor, 2276 
Plowman corn, Western, 1119 
Plumbing system for the home, 
2087 
Political vs. business organiza- 
tions, 10 

Poison for rats, 723 

Poisoning gophers, 1234 

Politics, the farmer in, 184 

Polled Durham cattle, 1702 

Pond, outlet for, 138, 479 

Popcorn, 534, 787. 1066, 2573 

Poplar cuttings, 720 

Pork, American, cost of getting 

to Britain, 1431 

and beef from an acre of corn, 
1698 

curing, 2379 

curing at home, 412 

exports. the pre-war nature of 
our, 2263 

production, 
diseases and, 
ham, 1818 

Post-mortem inspection, hogs 

and cattle, 1509 

Posts (see fence posts) 

Potato crop and tip burn, 1362 
feeding value of, 406 
prospects, 894 
seeding, 1026 
storage experience, 2276 
treating for scab, 403 
warm formaldehyde treatment 

for, 992 
Poultry associations in Minne- 
sota, 1866 
Pounds of hog gains, feed for a 
hundred, 135 
to the acre, 1520 
Pewer, changing size of pulley 
to get more. 330 
for pumping, 1297 
for stationary engine, best 
type of, 330 
Premiums for the dairy cattle, 
inerease in, 1303 
on sweet cream, 500 
Preserving meat, 60 
President vetoes prohibition en- 
forcement, 2210 
vetoes repeal of daylight sav- 
ing law, 1384 

President's message, the, 1145 

Press, the stock yards, 1352 

Pre-war nature of our pork ex- 

ports, 2263 

Price control, 717 
fixing, 1105 
of shorts, the, 121 
stabilization, 812, 945 

Prices, 1385 
raid on, the, 248 

Prizes, big, for calf clubs. 1774 
for Iowa corn clubs, 1681 

Producers and packers confer, 

779, 892 
assist county agents, 1866 
committee meets, 13350 
milk, win, 2210 
Production and 
beef, 1472 
and wages, 1118 
clover seed, 494 
figuring cost of, 1324 
future of hog, the, 1473 
regulating, 716 
why not try it, 1521 
Products drop in price, why 
don't manufactured, 312 

Profiteers, are hog growers. 661 

Profits and interest. land, 1542 
conserving the, 1176 
excessive, 195 
in the hog business, 406 
wool, excess, 1425 

Prohibition and the silo, 965 
enforcement, President vetoes, 

2210 
in danger, 1105 
national, 185 

Promises and performances, 2288 

Promoter, beware of the, 473 
spotting the, 185 

Propaganda, reckless, 1 

Proso, 1478 
experience, 1410 

Prosperity in Missouri, 560 
the ‘‘why’’ of, 65 

Protein and carbohydrates, the 

market value of, 478 
Psychology, curious, 1918 
Prune a hard maple, when to, 

495 





072 
as a substitute 


increased swine 
Robert Gar- 


consumption 


Pruning, 318 

Publie and the railroads, 1024 
punishing the, 2406 

Publications relating to poultry, 


1159 
Pulley, changing size of to get 
more power, 330 
size of, 2276 
speed of, 1623 
Pump cylinder, 
put a, 598 
wife’s, 1432 
Pumping, power for. 1297, 2176 
Pumpkins as feed, 250 
for dairy cows, 2481 
Pure-breds, foreign market for, 
2458 
learning from the, 943 
live stock too high, is, 1967 
pig ration, 1268 
prices, 1562 
starting in, 1564 
tuberculosis and, 1217 
Quack-grass problem, 2181 
Quakers in France, 992 
Quarrel of the artists, 2459 
Quarantine against foreign 
grains, 1359 
Question, a pertinent, 542 
Quicksand in wells, 415, 485 
in wells, curbing for, 2277 
Rabbits, 1813 
information on, 1361 


proper place to 





protecting fruit trees from, 62, 


what do you know about, 129% 
Rack for feeding hay, 543 
for feeding hay and fodder, 
2335 
for hauling shock corn, 407 
straw, movable, 401 
Radiator, auto, using kerosene 
in, 140 
rusting, 332 
Raid on prices, 248 
Railroads and the farmer, 862 
and the government, 783 
and the public, 1024 
bill, the Cummins, 2563 
control, restoring, 72 
employes, the threat of the, 
1560 
favors government ownership 
of, 1304 
hearings, the, 112 
legislation, 2358 
men and steel workers, wages 
of, 1852 
nationalizing the, 1561 
problem, the, 392 
question, the, 873, 893, 1128 
strike, 2210 
unscrambling the, 56 
Rainfall and the fruit crop, 1220 
and the yield of oats and hay, 
1078 
in South Dakota, 1452 
insuring, “a 
unchanged, 1217 
Range, the changing, 1870 
Rape and soy beans for hogs, 
1299 


and soy beans with corn for 
hogging down, 1112 
as a forage crop, 1306 
as hog pasture, 895 
in corn at the last cultivation, 
1249 
or soy beans in corn for hog- 
gign down, 946 
sowing, 835 
vs. soy beans with corn for 
hegging down, 398 
vs. Sudan grass for pigs, 1302 
Raspberry rust, 1293 
Rat-proof corn cribs, 2089 
Rats, poison for, 72: 
ridding the farm of, 2539 
teadjustment period, the, 195 
Recognition of agriculture, the 
proper, 2172 
Reconstruction, agricultural, 128 
in France, agricultural, 2497 
program, agricultural, 604 
Record, a _ nineteen-year-old’s 


ted alsike clover, 1859 
clover, 142 
clover as a substitute for al- 
sike clover, 492 
clover for seed, Mammoth, 
clover, inoculating, 902 
clover with alfalfa, adulterat- 
ing, 545 
clover with oats, seeding, 195 
Reduction to the consumer, 1918 
Reflections, some morbid, 853 
Refugees, for Belgian, 1524 
Renew early, please, 2311 
Rent, raising the, 1249 
raising the, on the fowa farm- 
er, 1257 
Rented farms, 1436 
Renter's case, an Iowa, 1199 
Renting, 2082 
farms, 62 
Repairs to cracked silo, 1622 
Research, agricultural, that in- 
stitution for, 185 
Resolutions adopted by the Corn 
Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, 322 
as they should have been, 815 
Retailers’ methods and farmers’ 
methods, 1808 
Rewards and services, 1451 
Riee flour for pigs, 1126 
tifle barrel, removing rust from, 
227 
Rights, protect your, 1248 
River, a straightened, 1747 
Road bill, the Iowa, 722, 820 
law for Iowa, the new, 892, 
290 
law, questions on the new, 
1367 
money, federal, 660 
trees along the, 600 
Roads, county paving, 1388 
good, and dairying, 966 
good, in Mlinois, 190 
Governor Harding on, 184 
hard, in the country, 1288 
Roadside, Michigan to plant 
trees along the, 1271 
Rock phosphate, ground, 1705 
Rods, lightning, 866 
truss, for granary, 1190 
Roller, corrugated, and weeder, 


Roof yA balcony, best, 1077 
for silo, 2072 
tin, as lightning protection, 
1864 
Roosevelt as Uncle Henry saw 
im, 
clubs, 724 
Colonel, 56 
keep his memory green, 394 
memorial, the, 392, 726, 812, 
2062, 2211 
Rosario and Chicago, prices of 
corn at, 393 
Rose, wild, exterminating the, 


a 
Rosen rye, a Michigan product, 


tural building. community, 1292 
church, a policy for the, 1385 
Rust from rifle barrel, remov- 
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404 
Hildebrand, Roy—End-gate 
seeding, 404 
Hogan, PD. P.—The 
bank, 2367 
Holmes, Geo 
Chicago, 
1431 
Holsinger, C V.—Starting a 
strawberry bed, 480 
Hood, Geo. A.—Proper criticism, 
2085 
Honana, J. J 
hay, 543 
Howard, J. R.—Better 
needed, 744 
Howard, D. M.—Rack for haul- 
ing shoc k corn, 407 
Howe, Harold—A drop in grain 
1332 
Illinois Subscriber—A balanced 
ration for plants, 481 
Iowa correspondent An 
renter’s cz 1199 
Picking seed corn, 1676 
Iowa Grain Dealer—Reflections 
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Profitable hogs, 
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K.—Corn prices in 
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Iowa State Highway Commis- 
sion—Iowa’s new road law, 
1290 

Questior on the new road 
law, 1° 
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experience, 400 

© prevent bitter milk, 622 

I. W. D.—Drainage for barn and 
lot, 1708 

Jacoby, R. G Farming in Can 
ada, 724 

Jeans, William—Combating the 
army worm, 1367 

Jeffrey, A. A There's a chance 
for the country church, 2518 

Johnston, C. F Likes Wallaces’ 
Farmer, 1598 

Johnson, L M 
wool, 480 

Jones, 1D. F-—The basis for corn 
betterment, 2514 

Jordan, H. W Would draft for 
farm work, 1665 

Kahn, Arthur—Prosperity in 
Missouri, 560 

Kansas Subscriber Against 
mixing soy beans with corn 
in planter box, 689 
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men p, 745 

Kennedy K —Funerals of 
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soils, 1178 


Kerl, Thos. T As the landlord 
Sees it, 343 

Kezer Alvin—That farmers’ 
university, 337 

Kidder, R. L Wheat and hog 


pasture, 1028 
Kildee H H 

arithmetic, 342 
King, James A.—Soil improved 

by drainage, 2268 
King, L. F.—Roosevelt 
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rial, 72 
Kirkpatrick, 
pating costs, 601 
A farm program for 1919, 670 
The farm labor program, 718 
Farm bookkeeping, 2461 
Kraft, Chas.—In defense of Min- 
nesota, 1574 
Kramer, A ‘—Farmers’ 
erative association, 64 
The hired man, 2495 
$200 to the good, 2495 
Kramer, Mary Eleanor—Vital- 
ized arithmetic, 2382 
Vitatized agriculture 
communities, 1522 
Kupel, John M Land specula- 
tion, 1377 
Lacy, Mary G.—Corn our oldest 
inhabitant, 2617 
Lambdin, E. R Farming and 
the farmer, 669 
Laumer, W. F.—Mending a wire 


fence, 200 


D.—Antici- 


coop- 


vitalizes 


Leaming, Geo S.—How my 
father | originated Leaming 
corn, 2518 

Lemertz Frank—The foreign 


language question, 746 

Leucht, William —Dairy cow 
rations, 966 

Lofstedt, R. M.—Concrete floors 
for hog houses, 2368 

Longstreth, Mrs. L. B.—Carpet- 
rag colors, 609 

Lowden, Frank 0O.—State gov- 
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2510 

Lund, P. J.—The language 
tion, 1369 

MacRae, Murdo—The returned 
soldier searches for land, 
2512 
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ey W. F.—Manure vs. fer- 
tilizger, 1572 

Mayes, Jewel—How to start a 
sheep club, 202 

The last word, 995 
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McClenahan—New 
in Iowa, 1996 

McCoy, Woodson—Excessive 
profits, 195 

McCullough, E W.—Wagons 
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alike, 486 

McDonald, Murl—Farmers’ war 
record, 618 

McGrane, James—The 
the skunk, 622 

McKee, W. D.—Save the ma- 
nure, 256 

McKeever, Dr. Wm. A.—Your 
child should have money, 72 

Melchers, L. E.—Oat smut and 
how to prevent it, 471 

Treating wheat seed to pre- 

vent smut, 1750 

Melberg, Elmer—in 
sweet clover, 825 

Mellor, C. D.—One farmer's re- 
fiections, 684 

Mercer, C. T.—Upstairs 
rooms for hogs, 2091 

Merritt, Dixon—New federal pol- 
icy on live stock estates, 
132: 

Metealf, H J.—Boys’ reserve 
and the labor problem, 1107 

Miller, F B.—Women's corn 
contest, 72-D 

Miller, Geo. P.—Roosevelt me- 


school laws 


value of 
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bed- 








—Collective bar- 

iining, 36 

Miller. Willard—Sheep 
and care, 671 

Minnesota Tenant—Rented 
farms, 1436 

Missouri Subscriber—Warming 
chilled hogs, 600 

Mitchell, J. L.—Farm needs, 502 

Morgan, Lt. R. E visit to 
Craigie Mains, 1436 

American soldiers in 

deenshire, 1620 

Morgan, Riley Earl—A Scottish 
farmer and his soil, 2487 

Morgan, W. L.—His wife showed 


profits 


Aber- 


him, 2421 
Muilenberg, Walter J.—The lot 
of the 2324 


farm laborer 

Munsinger, J 1 Land profits 
and interest, 1542 

Murphy, Lt. Donald R.—Farm 
ers’ week at Camp Funston, 
110 

Murray Dr Hemorrha- 
gic septicemia, 718 

Nelson, Arthur A 
view, 1658 

Nelson, M. T.—For repeal of 
daylight saving law, 1075 
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Nelson, Government and 
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Nelson, Oliver Local packing 
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Greenhouse sash for winter 
pigs, 481 

A long-time lease, 547 

Barley vs. corn for hogs, 1068 

Crops and prices, 1429 

Eave pipe in cement post, 1452 

Seen and heard on French 
farms, 1474 

Sheep kill iron-weed, 1574 

\ straightened river, 1747 

American cows and horses for 
Europe, 1813 

Farm conditions in 





Europe, 
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Food production in Poland in 
1919, 2064 

French demand and prospec- 
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tion, 2212 

Example of price fixing vs 
supply and demand, 2264 

The husker’s day, 2362 

The french type of farmstead, 
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Newmeyer, W. S.—Farmers and 
collective bargaining, 1489 
Nichols, James T.—Graves of 
our American heroes, 1188 
Nourse, E. G.—Soldiers’ land 
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Raising the rent on the 
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Noyes, C. B.—An 
idea, 598 
Ogilvy, —Quicksand in wells, 
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tion, £ 

Parker, C. L.—Concerning the 
packer, 2091 

Parsons, Ada B. F.—Getting our 
breath, 870 
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Peffley, Wm. H.—Favors the 
small farm, 1588 
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corn yields best, 2092 
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Horse problems, 


Rankin, B.—Trees along the 
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Ravlin, L. E.—Hog sorting de- 
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Reader, A—Land _ speculation 
1256 
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Roberts, Clark L.—Feeding 
steers in Idaho, 724 
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season, 986 
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Student, I. S. C.—How a soldier 
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Tharp, W. E 
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Tygert. Mrs. M. E.—The old 
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wheat { 

Van Norman H E Better 
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Van Orsdel, W. J 
the farm, 190 

Wallace, Henry—Land and t) 
leasing system, 1291 

Wallace, H. C Editorial corre- 
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W., Mrs. H. C.—Repeal of the 
a saving law, 1075 

Wallace, H 4 —The price out- 
"Soske 730 

Raising cattle in the 
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Corn show evolution, 2508 

W., J. B.—Speculation vs. breed- 
ing, 1432 

Wallace, John B.—Grooming the 


—The price of 








‘he spirit of 
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army horse, 854 
Wallingford, Harry G.—Soldier 
and the farm, 4138 


Walmer, Isaac—Selecting seed 


corn, 1931 


W., H. EB Selecting seed corn 
18638 

W. M.—Killing burdock, 2000 

W., R. E.—Dickens farmers’ el] 
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Ernest—Soy bean expe- 
rience, 1070 
Washburn Mary Barron—Mend- 


ing day, 962 

Weishorst, P. S.—The language 
question, 1367 

Whitney, H. sae Iowa leg- 
islature, 856, 902, 952 

Wiley. Mrs ne Ww —Quick bread, 
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Canning beef, 263 

Wilater, G.—Soil treatment in 
Iowa, 2382 

Wilfong, W 
pigs, 669 

Wilson, James 
steers, 1436 

Winston, Ernest—Soy 
Missouri, 343 

Wisner, Chas. H.—Weeder ex- 
perience, 1542 

Gathering up 
708 

Woolford, Ernest—The 
road bill, 820 

Wood, Howard I.—Largest 
farmers’ picnic in the Uni- 
ted States, 1811 

Working, D. W.—The college 
and the farmer, 993 

Workman, Mrs. Mabel—Body, 
mind and soul, 9 

Zbornik, John—Treating fence 
posts with creosote, 483 

Zimmerman, Edw. J.—The 
road question, 1128 

Zook, F. W.— a, sled- width 


H.—Cold weather 
W.—Silage for 


beans in 


barbed wire, 


Iowa 
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change, 
The Sabbath school lessons, 
821 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


Able, but not trained, 1446 
Artist, feeling like an, 962 
Attractiveness an asset, 1364 
Babies, report on the, 608 
Basket, a strong handled, 410 
Beans are on, the, 1592 
Beets for influenza, 2008 
Boy, keeping him a little, 1872 
and girls at the state fair, our, 
1710 
and girls, 
Bran biscuit and 
1670 


Victory, 130 
Dutch beets, 


Bread and butter, the way to 

make, 2282 
brown, for luncheon, 1333 

Breath, getting our, 870 

Budget, the question of a, 736 

Bulbs, forcing for winter, 1936 

Building, community, in our 
county, 2138 

Burns, 2574 

Buttonholes, bound, 2079 

Canning, community, 1332 

old-fashioned, 1300 

‘arbuncles, a cure for, 872 

arpet, moths in the, 1041 

arpet-rag colors, 609 

shair for work, the 
78 


‘ 
CG 
Ce 
( kind of, 
Chamois, washing, 1402 

Child, a spoiled, 608 

health, the doors of, 2376 


labor, rural, 1332 
Children, begin with, 2282 
help, let the, 2474 


hitch them up, 1120 
Christmas candles, 2529 
dinner, the, 8 
gifts, pack well, 
handy things for, 2474 
sensible, the, 2528 
Chrysanthemum growing, 1670 
Closet, in the, 1536 
Clothes smell sweet, 
the, 1120 
Club do it, can your, 830 
program, the, 130 
Coat, washing baby’s, 2008 
Color, influence of, 1080 
Colors, show your, 262 
Common-sense methods, 1120 
Compounds, canning, 1670 
Cooker, fireless, to make a, 1264 
pressure, the, 1770 
Countryside, the dull, 2184 
Courtesy, 1364 
Cracks and holes in the walls, 
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Cradle, the hand that rocks the, 

2184 

Darlings, spoiled, 870 

Demonstrator, work of the home, 
830 


Diet for a child of three, 1192 

Dishes, small and cosy, 2422 

Dishes that mother used to 
make, some, 2140 

Drainboard waterproof, 
1771 

Dress form, make your, 2474 

indecency in, 679 

Pressing easy, to make, 1825 

Drinks, summer, 1332 

Dust of the road, the, 1710 

Eating habits, the change in, 
2008 

*buddy”’ come, 1630 

Ss on your feet, keep your, 

i” 


making, 





Farm, thrift on the, 1592 
to table week, 2474 
women for meetings, 

2138 
Farmer, feeding the, 1486 
Federation, shall we join the, 
2078 

Fellow, for the other, 

Fireless, a home-made, 1192 

Flags the service, 3 

Flowers and vege tables, 490 
sending by mail, 1710 

“lu, fighting the, 2078 

Food as medicine, 1630 
enough for five, 996 

Fourth, a safe and sane, 1300 

Fragments, gathering up the, 

oo 
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Fruit jars, the 
1300 

Germ will get you if you me's 
watch out, a little, 2 

Gladioli, when to plant, 296 

God's will, 1446 

Going on, what is, 262 

Graduates, the month of, 1192 

Grandmother, from the little, 
402 

Grease 

Grouné, 
12 


usefulness of, 





spots on the floor, 75 
some common meeting, 


Habit, the no-breakfast, 1080 

Hallowe'en, 2138 

Hand-bags, to preserve, 2140 

Hat, home trimmed, 1630 

Health, breathing for, 962 
outline on public, 2284 
placing the emphasis on, 2330 





Hearty, make it, 2474 

He praiseth her, 1120 

Heir apparent, the, 550 

History as a club study, 204 
= and reading fiction, 


Hobby. the value of a, 74 

Hloe, the man with the, 962 

Holder, a home-made, 1710 

Home, thinking of the new, 2330 

Hospital paraphe rnaliz .. home 
gee for, 207 

House, each family rh aN his 
own, 962 

Improve, never too late to, 1592 

Independence, declaration of, 
1300 

Javelle 

Kitchen 


solution, 1332 
light in the, 1592 
Laborer, not merely a 3 
Leisure, the use of, 2330 
Line, the country, 2474 
Lunches, hot, for school, 2234 
Luxury, elemental, 1264 
May is here and the world re- 
joices, 996 
Meal, the community, 1264 
Memory day, our, 1156 
Mending day, 962 
Milk at school, 1041 
in the schoolroom, 2376 
sherbet, 1402 
Mines, nearby, 2282 
Money question, the, 410 
Mosquito, song of the (poem), 
1537 
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Mother, the just so. 790 
Mother’s day, May 11, 1041 
Mothers must help, 1872 

Moths, our annual hunt for, 790 


Mourn, to those who (poem), 
1156 

Movies, work for clean, 2574 

Muslin, bleaching, 2008 


Nag, don’t, 262 
Need, we get what we, 1536 
Nose, an educated, 2234 
Note of it, make a, 74 
Notices, about, 2008 
Nuts as food, 2475 
Pal, the best, 1936 
Paper, races on, 22 
Parents’ meeting, suggestions 
of subjects for, 1300 
Patterns, alternating, 2574 
standard, 1156 
Peaches, cooking dried, 347 
Peanut butter, 964 
Peonies from seed, 962 
Peppers, green, 2079 
Piece, speak the, 410 
Polish, use of bronze, 1874 
Potato tips, 1300 
Potatoes, 411 
are scarce, 
Priming, 130 
Program, demobilizing, 347 
a suggestive, 678 
Reading for overseas, 410 
Recipes— 
Bread pudding, 346 
Cake pie, 1332 
Caleutta salad, 1772 
Canning beef, 263 
Coffee cake, 1672 
Date pudding, 1672 
Dripping pie crust, 74 
Home-made yeast, 551 
Escalloped corn, 1364 
French toast, 410 
Graham pudding, 2140 
Health bread, 1228 
Liquid yeast, 262 
Quick bread, 347 
Sour milk lemon pie, 2378 
Starter for bread, 22 
Suggestions for pickling, 1486 
Tapioca in new dishes, 609 
Turnip dishes, 1446 
Remarks, some, 1486 
Rhubarb, 1228 


when, 2010 


Roads, the two (poem), 2282 
Rollers, loosen the, 1156 
Rooms, rest, 550 

Roses, pruning, 1192 


Rules, keeping golden, 790 
Sabbath playthings for, 490 
St. Patrick’s day, 679 
Sausage, from experts in can- 
ning, 550 
recipes wanted, 347 
Searf, the sleeved, 2575 
School, what did you do in, 1 
why he supported the, 1365 
Seed, testing, 910 
Shoes last. making, 1332 
Silencers, 1402 
Silk from trees, 410 
Singing, regular, 737 
Songs, protect our sacred, 962 
Soy beans and diabetes, 679 
Spring morning on the farm, 
1080 


770 


the return of, 608 
Stamps, after our, 736 
Steel wool for cleaning, 872 
Stockings, care of, 1670 
Story, an old, 1936 

tell me a, 2422 
Strength that we lost, 490 
Stuttering, 2422 











Styles that make us _ slender, 
1825 

Subscriber, answer to troubled, 
13 





Suit, the two-year-old, 910 
Sulphur, old-fashioned, 1080 
Suppers, late, 1264 
Switching and backing, 1228 
Sympathy, but sense, not, 1192 
Task, the mother’s, 1041 
Taste, to suit the, 204 
Teeter-totter, 2422 
Thanksgiving dinner, 2330 
Things we have forgotten, 1402 
Time, odd ends of, 1228 
spending, 910 
Together, do things, 830 
Tomato cups, 1536 
Tools, 1710 
Top. rising to the, 347 
Trade-mark, know the, 74 
Trading experiences, 870 
Trees, lighting Christmas, 2529 
Turnip dishes, 1446 
Underwear, question of, 2184 
Valentine sweets, 262 
Vegetables, why can, 2079 
Vinegar bees, 1300 
quick, 2364 
Vote. now let's use it, 1670 
Waists, washing lingerie, 1402 
Wall-paper, cleaning, 2010 
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3eef exporting countries, 1183 

novel treatment of, 566 

Blueberries f6ér poor i 
1904 


paste, barley flour for, 490 


Farm accounting, 
Water for Scns ashing 
15 


put teeth in the, counties in South Dakota, 


300kke ping, farm economist appointed, 
»0C e , < . 
Booklet put out by the Dakota 








to reopen fight on, 


plans furnished, 1992 
products, advertising, 
Farmers admit honesty, 


srazilian students at Swedish breeding, 


British leaders to help 


' Brood sow population y, : 
the modern farm ; i j buy business, Le Grand, 
0 


in southern Missouri 
: DEQ 





ds, 2389 and kero- of Craw ford county stage big 


Cars sold quickly, of South Dakota to attend In- 


pe liability for the death reopen loading, 1049 


Uncle Sam Pod 
work for old time, 





Federal regulations desired, 


failure to furnish, 


losses great from Gulf storm, or, “peaged from Denver, 
9959 A : 





ended 
market, Omaha as a, , 
, in extension work, 


: 
" 3 
movement of, from northwest Food condition in Great Britain, 
1903 


liability of, for injury prospects good in Texas, Foodstuffs plentiful ‘in’ the Uni- 


in Ecuador, 1904 
agg 


as a machinery market, 


Cereal surplus in Argentina, 
j Freight service 


loading and un- 


recognized boundary, Millers organize, 


Nebraska organized 
‘ 





‘storage pe ints under state 


— good on wheat price, 
i Oats: make new 


international trade 
Hoover’s statement 
8 Packers coéperate, 





protest against legislation, 
Packing company, 
Graves of fallen 
be photographed. » 12 

g highway thru Iowa, 672 


Hay crop prospect is large, 
Hereford breeders’ i 
Hides to France. 
i i Plant breeder. some, 
. ee Raa? Wisconsin to improve, Canadian government fix- 
xeterned. aoliiare and stockmen’s con- ~Y yi i 2 
5 charged speculation 
and cattle in P russia 


“protection of the United Sti ates 
i2 


near tracks, plant, 


prizes, Indiana man wins, 
and small grain, 
Italian govern- 
speculator loses license, 
i ' : in Spain nee! in Italy, 

watermelons for, 15 
Holstein-Friesian 


Keota man wins, 639 


9 s for South Dakot: 7 student 
Correspondence course for coun- 
Cc 


Professors pend raise, 
in _e and Se otland, 


exporte od to Ge rmany, 


Cottonseed cake, labor solution for, 


s acknowledgment, mar- 
rates * neufficlent, 


County advisers meet, § 
to borrow half a billion, 


illi arket improves, 1453 
Coyotes, killing, market improve ) 


market shows strength, 


meat $10 a pound, 
not yet a back number, 


ITEMS OF GENERAL 


Dairy cattle for France, 
another 32-pounder, 
herd restoration in France, 63 
i y in Denmark declines, 





Acorns sent abroad, General Pershing’s, 1831 ‘Blackhawk’ at tows 

Daylight saving law, 

Agricultural courses, 
‘ 

Income tax payers, 1896 building equipment, 

ildi south to the front 


in small colleges, 
Dogs and we Insurance companies hit by 
American relief to Europe, illi 


department head at, companies, mutual, m 


Dry law to be fought, 699 
Eggs at $60 a dozen, good at Eagle Grove, 1637 


three counties for, 
Kansas short course, 
short on grain, iois 


Labor, codperative, stores, 2168 
needed for Indiana, 


-laying contest at Nebraska 


Rural life conferences, 1199 
Russia to get food, 
Elevator enlarges, i 

Australian wheat prices, 59 


supply increasing, 1186 
Automobiles, ancient names for, 


ae removed, 759 to back daylight saving, 1202 cabby-eyed calves, 431 
3 i i i cale facilities improved at Chi- 
Baby beef, ~y of, at Marshall Exports still strong, 878 
Ex-soldiers can now 
put. aaah in the, high prices for, 1095 124 te 
$ Self-feeder * nofitable, 639 
harks for fertilizer, 


heep bre eders organize to fight 
Ax 


Fair aid, county, 
statistics of, 2047 
directors hold meeting, 
ground, a larger Iowa 


Bee- ~ aa new, owning, Kansas encouraging, 


short course for, 885 


price in Denmark, 1261 





exhibiting, 975 
healthy, for Minnesota, 1131 
industry, tariff hearings on, 
2447 
Karakul, 2292 
mating, 2259 
shearers wanted, 1011 
Sheepman favors Australian 
grading system, western, 761 
for Iowa, new, 215 
Sheepmen unite, Carroll coun- 
ty, 1011 
Shippers kick on crowded ca- 
booses, 761 
Shipping association, coiipera- 
tive, 1930 
association formed, 823 
on the increase, American, 755 
Short course at Ames, dairy, 761 
course, Illinois, 128 
Shorthorn sociation meets, 
central, 
breeders’ exhibit and sale, 592 
quarterly, the October, 2292 
steers have high value, 461 
Shrink case reopened, 1: 
Silos, five thousand new Iowa 
173 
Slavic countries opened to food 
imports, 707 
Smut losses being reduced, 1286 
Soil erosion, prevention of, 2045 
improvement committee en- 
larges, 2447 
Soldier and the farm, 697 
Soldiers blinded in the war, 2051 
get bonus, 1932 
going back to farms, 1286 
scholarships for, 1118 
1,250,000 demobilized. 631 
South Africa, corn in, 1679 
Soy beans in corn, 2259 
Stallions in Kansas, 2292 
Standard oil has competition, 














Stock yards” cleaned, South 
Omaha, 1231 
yards question postponed, 
hearing on, 1373 
Stocker and feeder figures for 
1918, 613 
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